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THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 1S ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 

a ‘ Yes! 17 cannot ne penrep—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
SLAVES. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second. was 
| THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
| engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
| delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
| to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
i} senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
| mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
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THE LIBERATOR. 


THE posTON MOB OF FIVE THOUSAND 
° ‘GENTLEMEN OF PROPERTY AND 
STANDING,’ OCT. 21, 1835. 


e with a call issued by a Committee of 


. the Anti-Slavery friends in Boston and 


\bled at Stacy Hall, 46 Washington street, 


k, (the identical spot which was the 
memorable outbreak of 1835,) on Sun- 
t Qetober, at 2 o'clock, P.M. The weather 
y unpropitious, but the hall was filled to 
pacity, and the ante-rooms leading to it 
i with eager and interested listeners. Sel. 
e privilege and blessing of any man to look 
eyeh a concourse of noble men and devoted, self- 
zy women ; and the spectacle, with the solemn 
nteresting proceedings of the occasion, will 
ve have faith to believe, be without an abiding and 
nfluence upon the hearts of all present. 
it half-past two o’clock, the meeting was call- 
rier by Wa. Luoyp Garrison, who said— 
snp GentLemen,—It is a stormy day to-day, 
was a very storiny day twenty years ago this day. 
f to-day is of the Lord—it is well; the storm 
twenty years ago wasof the Adversary—it was ill. 
i, if L were to take your suffrages as to the man 
thers ought to preside—to have the honor, 
e to say, to preside—on this occasion, you would 
ree that it is the man who, after the Female Anti- 
y Society was driven from this place, offered them 
his house, at the risk of having it pulled down 
ead. lL allude toour friend Francis Jackson. 
ives,’ and long may he live ; and 1 propose 
preside on this occasion. Those who are in favor 
s proposition will manifest it. 
tion of Mr, Garrison was carried by « unani- 
vote, and Mr. Jackson came forward and took the 
He suid 
faiexvs,—L am glad to meet you at the old home- 
It was here that one of the mileastones of the 


Auti-Slavery movement was erected,and a very im- 


riantone itis. It marks the progress of the Anti- 
Slavery movement ; italso marks a most disgraceful 
spot in the history of Boston. 


Iwenty years ago this day, | ascended this flight of 





Anti-Slavery meeting, and insult the ladies who held it. 
That most disgraceful mob etfected its object, with the 
arsistance of the Mayor of the city, and the Anti-Slavery 
‘adies Were compelled to leave their own Hall, and pass 
ul through a long lane of ruffians dressed in broad- 


ind they were reviled and insulted as they pass- 


Alter this gallant achievement of the mob of * gentle- 
mea of property and standing,’ 


the sign-board of the Anti-Slavery office, and soon 


Wore itdown, and threw it upon the pavement. The | 


roared and stamped upon it like wild beasts, and 


#008 OFoRe it io pieces. 


The most prominent person who was engaged in tear- | 


gown the sign was a well-known merchant, who 
kept a store on Central Wharf. 

‘bad some words with several persons well known to 
Mie, relative to the disgraceful transactions going on 
l expressed to them my abhorrence at such 
Wageous conduct; 


but | was met by a shake of the 


They said that the abolitionists had outraged 


pubic opinion long enough ; they did not approve of | 


**¢ pribeipal triumphs of the mob were the breaking 
the Anti-Slavery meeting and the dispersion of 
¢ ladies: ¢ 


the destruction of the sign-board, and the 


the Editor of The Liberator. 
Used about t 


Capture 


No ropes were 
he ladies or the sign-board. Not so with 
‘Vartison; he was too dangerous a map to go un- 
é pe OF Unimprisoned. The prison was thought to be 
™e Bitest place for him, and he was locked up in 
ee street jail, He will, however, make his own 
vNemeat of what befe! him. 

; me “irageous conduct of the mub being upheld by 
*. enliment, the shopkeepers in the lower part of 
mn ‘ing became much alarmed for the safety of 
‘Meir goods, and were very desirous to have the Anti- 
othce removed from the building. The Society 
0 debt, their office rent over due, and they feared 
o Bit be ejected by their landlord, as summarily 
* the ladies were by the mob. They therefore mustered 
Gold enoug 
rent, 


Slavery 
Was 


they m 


had be : 
bad been mora! ? 
thy 2 'Y, right. 
4 Wii 
Saal det f 
48. There are other friends present who will 


iDleres vc 
{you more than I can. I see many of the mem- | 


vers of 


tn *'@ glad to hear from them, as I saw how they 
*S IDSUl tex ‘ : Pre 
. ited that day. I would therefore invite them 


W speak, ing " | 
EM. Aap if it is only a few words; it would be very | 


Patifving x 
7g to hear from them. 


Mr GaRRison—The P 
g avery Society, Miss M 
Ge to her } 


eavenly home. She it was who prayed, 


‘ " 

antrcereiseig in the hall were jeering and 
ted aniaiter, wen it was who prayed, inaclear | 
ty te ca “ ™~ teaking God, that while there 
et the Vine a Pe were none to make afraid. One 
Sorrumick, one ae of es Society, Mrs. THANKFUL 
We have had in the _ earliest and most faithful friends | 
Abe Fill take * yah c 7 0 present with us, and I hope 

esi seat on the platform. 

‘My g = “arras rose, and said, with deep emotion,— 
0d secis os eee So much affected by looking around, 


- Z how few are left, that I would rather not. 


e, 


‘HOA very » P j i 
Wet theese y solemn and atiecting occasion, to 
Who yet remain with us.’ 
. © rAlhe t on >» - rai 
Me “ request of several friends, however, 
TH W 1K con~ 
biti K conrented to come forward, and takea 
Gexr , FMS as did also Miss Hexnsetra Sar- 
. her long ied 
= tried and most devoted friend of the 
The ¢.9 
Wing anne of ‘ 
was 5 “ppropriate portion of the Scriptures 


hea rv 
ia 4 by > 7 
tad by Rev. Sanven May, Jr. : 





SEL ; 
AZ) “CTIONS FROM THE PSALMS.) 
“iu had n - 
ROW may tow 4 been the Lord who was on our side, 
- 4STaCL say: if j 
¥3s on Gur side, ei ; if it had not been the Lord who 


they had SWallowee ne” Tose up against us; then 
Owed us up quick, when their wrath 


uulst rotous men, Who came to break upan | 


they made an onset | 


*; but then, the abolitionists deserved to be re- 


hto make a legal tender for their own due | 
and thus put themselves legally, as they always | 


hot, however, occupy your time with these | 


f the Femal i-S Boot 
Female Anti-Slavery Society here, and I 


resident of the Female Anti- | 
ARY Parker, has long since | 


»was kindled against us: then the waters had over- 


whelmed us, the stream had gone over our soul. 
Blessed be the Lord, who hath not giver us as a prey 
to theif teeth. Our soul is escaped asa bird out of 
the snare of the fowlers: the snare is broken, and we 
are escaped. 

O bless our Lord, ye people, and make the voice of 
his praise to be heard ; which holdeth our soul in life, 
and suffereth not our feet to be moved. For thou, O 
God, hast proved us: and thou hast tried us, as silver 
is tried. ‘Thou hast caused men to ride over our heads: 
we went through fire and through water; but thou 
broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 

| Many are the afflictions of the righteous: but the 
Lord delivereth him out of them all, He keepeth all 
his bones: not one of them is broken. Evil shall slay 
the wicked ; and they that hate the righteous shall be 
desolate. The Lord redeemeth the soul of his ser- 
vants ; and none of them that trust in him shall be 
| desolate. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the oppressed, a.re- 
fuge in times of trouble. And they that know thy 
name will put their trust in thee: for thou, Lord, hast 

| not forsaken them that seek thee. 

When he maketh inquisition for blood, he remem- 
}bereth them ; he forgetteth not the ery of the humble. 
Unless the Lord has been my help, my soul had al- 
| most dwelt in silence, 

Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with 

thee, which frameth mischief by alaw? They gather 

| themselves together against the soul of the righteous, 
jand condemn the innocent blood. But the Lord is 
my defence ; and my God is the rock of my refuge; 
and he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, and 
shall cut them off in their own wickedness. 

Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart. 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble: therefore will not we fear, though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be car- 
ried into the midst of tlhe sea; though the waters 
thereof roar, and be troubled, though the mountains 
shake with the swelling thereof. 

Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, 
in whom there is no help. Happy is he whose hope 
is in the Lord his God, which executeth judgment for 
the oppressed, and giveth food to the hungry. ‘The 
Lord looseth the prisoners ; the Lord openeth the eyes 
of the blind; the Lord raiseth them that are bowed 
down : he relieveth the fatherless and the widow ; but 
the way of the wicked he turneth upside down. 

Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Praise ye the Lord. 

A fervent prayer was then offered by Rev. James 
Freeman Crarnke; after which the following hymn, 
by Joun Greentear Warrrier, was read by Mr. Ganri- 
son, and a portion of it sung by the audience :— 


Now, joy and thanks forevermore ! 

The dreary night has well nigh passed ; 
The slumbers of the North are o'er, 

‘The giant stands erect at last ! 


More than we hoped in that dark time, 
When, faint with watching, few and worn, 
We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold, gray pathway of the morn! 


Oh, weary hours! oh, night of years! 

What storms our darkling pathway swept, 
Where, beating back our thronging fears, 

By faith alone our march we kept! 


How jeered the scoffing crowd behind, 
How mocked before the tyrant train, 
As, one by one, the true and kind 
Fell fainting in our path of pain! 


They died, — their brave hearts breaking slow, 
But, self-forgetful to the last, 

In words of cheer and bugle-glow, 
Their breath upon the darkness passed. 


A mighty host on either hand 
Stood waiting for the dawn of day, 
To crush like reeds our feeble band: — 
The morn has come — and, where are they? 


Troop after troop its line forsakes, 

With peace-white banners waving free, 
And from our own the glad shout breaks, 
Of “Freedom and Fraternity !” 
Like mist before the growing light, 
The hostile cohorts melt away : 
Hurrah ! — our foemen of the night 

Are brothers at the dawn of day! 


| As, unto these repentant ones, 
} We open wide our toil-worn ranks, 
Along our line a murmur runs 

Of song and praise and grateful thanks. 


Sound for the onset ! blast on blast! 
‘Till Slavery’s minions cewer and quail! 
One charge of fire shall drive them fast, 
Like chaff before our Northern gale ! 


O, prisoners in your house of pain, — 
| Dumb, toiling millions, bound and sold ! 
i Look, stretched in Southern vale and plain, 
} The Lord's delivering hand behold ! 
| 
| 
| 


Above the traitor’s pride of power, 

His iron gates and guarded wall, 
The bolts which shattered Shinah’s tower 
Hang, smoking, for a fiercer fall ! 


| Awake! awake! my Father-land, 
It is thy Northern light that shines! 
This stirring march of Freedom's band, 
The storm-song of thy mountain pines ! 


Wake, dwellers where the day expires ! 

Your winds that stir the mighty lake, 
And fan your prairies’ roaring fires, 
| They re Freedom's signals ! — wake ! — awake! 
| Mr. Garrison then addressed the audience, as fol- 
| lows :— 


SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Mr. Presipent,—I know of no language more appro- 
| priate to this occasion than that which was uttered 
| by the Apostle eighteen centuries ago—* Having obtain- 
| ed help of God, we continue unto this day.’ 

I need not say to any one in this Hall, this afternoon, 
what it is that has brought us together. Twenty years 
ago, to-day, this street was crowded with men inflamed 
ito the highest degree of madness, who riotously at- 

tempted to break up a meeting of Anti-Slavery women, 
assembled within these walls, for the purpose of look- 
ing to God for strength to overthrow slavery in our 
}iand. These quel you all know. Many of you know all 
| the particulars connected with it. 
Before reciting thoee particulars, it may be well 





commemorate did not spring up out of the ground, or 


for it at work, actively, unceasingly, by day and night, 
for a number of years ; and in tracing it, we shall be 
able more clearly to perceive upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility for the mobocratic violence which raged at 
(hat period like an epidemic, and which brought eter- 
ual shame upon the city of Boston. . 

Let me begin, Mr. Chairman, at the beginning,— 





to go behind them,—for the event which we are here to 


fall like hail from a Clear sky. There had been a cause | 


with the enunciation of that simple doctrine, which has 
shaken this nation like an earthquake, and in which 
were wrapped up ail the outrage and violence, the per- 
secution and ostracism, which have taken place during 
the last twenty years,—the necessary consequences of 
}its application to the consciences and the hearts of a 
|pro-slavery people. Sir, we should have had no trouble 
lin this land—no household divisions—no friends turn- 
jed into e i no mobocratic outbreaks—if we had 
| not demanded one thing, if we had not made use of one 
| shibboleth. If we had spoken of slavery as an evil, a 
|calamity, a curse to be overthrown at some indefinite 
period, we might have spoken in Carolina as ensily as 
|in Massachusetts ; we might every where have been re- 
cognized as good neighbors, excellent citizens, and sound 
| Christians. But the moment the doctrine of immedi- 
| ate, unconditional, everlasting emancipation was enun- 
| ciated, it was as the voice of God sounding in the ear of 
| this nation, calling upon it at once to repent, to * break 
| every yoke, and let the oppressed go free’ ;—it was the 
| affirmation of the truth, that under no circumstances 
could slavery be right fora single moment; that the 
'slave was a man, and, being a man, God made him for 
freedom ; and that there could be no delay in regard to 
his deliverance, without a compromise of justice, It 
was the assertion that the black man had a right to be 
educated here, to be protected by equal laws, to develop 
all his faculties and powers, and to take his position side 
by side with his proud, haughty and oppressive white 
brother. The nation could not endure a proclamation 
of this kind. 
were proved. 
principle, and who held it merely as a sentiment, a 





It was the touchstone whereby all men 
It showed who loved liberty asa vital 


matter of expediency, to be repudiated or sustained as 
occasion might require, 

As soon as this doctrine was enunciated, the Slave 
Power took cognizance of it. It knew that it was ‘ the 
beginning of the end.’ It knew that if the Abolition- 
ists could not be put down at that time, there was no 
hope of ever putting them down, and that their borri- 
ble slave system must bedestroyed. Hence, throughout 

the entire South, the greatest consternation prevailed. 
The slaveholders, banding themselves together, began 
to offer rewards for the seizure of prominent Abolition- 
ists. Threats of personal violence were multiplied on 
the right hand and on the left. Every mail brought let- 
ters to me, declaring that I had enly so many days 
| to live—that conspiracies had been formed for the pur- 
pose of having me abducted—Xe. Ke. Sometimes I re- 
| ceived representations on sheets of paper, showing me 
‘up as tarred and feathered, or hung by the neck, or 
stabbed to the heart, because of my sympathy for the 
oppressed. 

The North did not so instantaneously participate in 

this feeling of alarm as the South. It was not until 
‘the Colonization conspiracy was unmasked, that the 
North began to heave with indignation and fury, as 
the South had done in regard to the declaration, that 
lslavery onght to be immediately and forever abolish- 
led. One principle unmasked the South, the other the 
North ; for at the North, the Colonization scheme 
hypocritically assumed to be somewhat anti-slavery, 
and the people were told,—some were led to believe, — 
that, by helping the scheme, they would help abolish 
slavery in our land, put a stop to the foreign sl .ve trade, 
‘and civilize and evangelize Africa, A large majority of 
the people, however, being infected by the hatefal spirit 
of colorphobia, naturally rallied around that scheme ; 
‘ caring little or nothing for its humane and pious pre- 
tences,—caring to know but one thing about it, vamely, 
that its object was ‘to get rid of the niggers’—to use 
‘our refined and Christian dialect toward that injured 
class. They wished them well, hoped they would thrive 
well—in Africa ; but they could not and would not live 
ipexceably with them on the American soil. With op- 
| position to this proseriptive crusade began the most en- 
| venomed hostility to the Anti-Slavery cause. The mob- 
ocratic spirit ran like wild-fire, North and South. It 
| was impossible to hold Anti-Slavery meetings any where, 
without danger of personal outrage, often at the peril 
of life. Men calling themselves respectable, and so es- 
teemed,—occupying high and responsible stations, and 
| reputedly intelligent, virtuous, and patriotic,— were car- 
ried away by ‘ the madness of the hour ’—which indeed 
‘has proved to be not merely the madness of the hour, 
‘but of days, and months, and years. 

At that troublous period, every attempt to elevate the 
leolored man in this country was assailed ip the most 
‘rabid manner. When, for instance, Miss Pruvexce 
| Cranvatt, a noble Christian lady in Canterbury, Conn., 
who had been teaching a school of white young ladies in 
‘that village,—feeling her soul baptized into the spirit of 
| deepest sympathy with the oppressed,—made up her 
‘mind that she would educate colored young ladies, in- 
| stead of white, all Canterbury, the region round about, 
the whole State of Connecticut, combined to crush her. 
| She was denounced by every hateful epithet ; though 
| up to that hour, she had been greatly esteemed and ad- 
\mired as a teacher. Among other outrages committed 
‘to drive her from the place, the well near her house had 
a large quantity of filth thrown into it, so that the fami- 

ly should have no water to drink. An agreement was 
' made by the traders of the village, that they would not 
‘sell her any thing, even to eat ; and she actually had to 
| send to other towns to produre food to keep her family 
‘from starvation. Her house was assailed, and brick- 
bats, roiten eggs, and other missiles, were dashed 
| through her windows ; and finally, it was set on fire, to 
burn it down over the beads of the teacher and the 
jtaught! 

| At that eventful period, in the spring of 1853, I was 
linduced to undertake a mission to England, at the re- 
| quest of my Anti-Slavery coadjutors, (a small band in- 
| deed ,) partly to undeceive WILBERFORCE and CLARKSON, 
| and other eminent philanthropists in that country, in re- 
gard to the real character, design and tendency of the 
| American Colonization Society ; and partly to solicit 
| aid to establish a Manual Labor School in New England 
| for the education of colored youth. In order to frustrate 
this mission, several leading men of Canterbury got 
out a writ against me, on the charge of libel, in conse- 
' quence of certain strictures in Tue Lingrator, concern- 
ing their infamous treatment of Misc CRaNDaLt. Prior 
|to sailing from New York, I was watched and hunted, 
day after day, in that city, in order that the writ might 
be served upon me ; but my old friend, AnTuug Tar- 


PAN, took me up inte an upper chamber in the house of “ 


a friend, where I was safely kept, under Jock and key, 
until the vessel sailed which conveyed me to England. 
Apother manifestation of the Colonization spirit was 


. 
‘ 


s 
made, not long afterward, in the town of Canaan, New 
Hampshire, when an effort was made to establish a 
school in that place, for the purpose of educating color- 
ed children. Though the name of the town was Canaan, 
it was any thing but the land of Canaan to those who | 
went there to be taught. Again there was a mobocratic 
outbreak to break up the school, At last, a team of one 
handred yoke of oxen was hitched by a chain wo the 
school-}ouse, and it was dragged off into a swamp ! 

This was the spirit of Colonization,—a spirit which 
prepared the way for every outrage that followed. 

On wy return from England, in 1833, the first 
mob,—the parent mob, I will call it—of the many that 
afterwards took place, was that witnessed in the city of | 
New York. The Colonization journals had industrious- | 
ly circulated the lying accusation against me, that [) 
had gone to England for the purpose of slandering and | 
dishonoring my native land,—that I was in league with 
British tories, conspiring for the overthrow of this re- 


public! It happened, on my arrival in the harbor of | 
New York, that a meeting had been called by the abo- | 
litionists of that city, to form an Anti-Slavery Society. 
They were to meet in Clinton Hall. But as soon as it 
was announced that I had arrived, placards were imme- | 
diately put up all over the city, announcing that- the 
|‘ infamous libeller of his country, the notorious Garrt- 
ison,’ would be at Clinton Hall that evening, and pa 
| moning all the friends of the Union to be present. The | 
|appeal was promptly responded to. A mob of five or! 
six thousand assembled, and took possession of the | 
Hall, rendering it impossible to hold a meeting there ; | 
but the abolitionists quietly withdrew to Chatham Street 
Chapel, and succeeded in organizing a City Anti-Sla- | 
| very Society, before they were tracked by the mob. 

Mr. Chairman, I think what did more than any one 
thing else to fill this land with madness was the arri-| 
| valof our noble friend and coadjutor, Georce Tuomr- 
ison, of England, in the fall of 1834. He eame over) 
‘here at my earnest solicitation when abroad, and in | 
‘compliance with the desire of the friends of the cause on | 
| this side of the Atlantic. I had known what he had 
‘done in England, for the abolition of slavery in the! 
| British West Islands. He was the most eloquent man | 





}to whom [ had ever listened. 
'to be a man world-wide in his spirit, priveiples and | 
| feelings, with nothing English in his composition, in a 
‘narrow sense. This was indicated in the answer he | 
made to these who taunted him for being a foreigner, | 
| that he was not consulted in regard to the place of his | 
birth ; but if he had been, he might have preferred 
| Boston. instead of Liverpool, to be the city of -+his na- 


Moreover, | found him 


jtivity! Lfelt assured, therefore, that if he should come 
lover to us, gifted with such powers of argument and 
| persuasion, and master of his subject, he would do the 
j anti-slavery cause immense service; but I did not 
} dream that his lite would be put in jeopardy, and he 
| compelied to flee as the only means of preserving it. 

As svon as he came, however, the ery was raised that 
|he was a British incendiary; that his pockets were filled 
jwith British gold ; and that it was the design of the 
| Aristocracy of England to upset this * glorious Union’ 
lof ours! Designing political demogogues and unprin- 
‘eipled public journalists filled the air with these foul 
accusations, and they fell upon ears accustomed to take 
everything from such sources for granted. When, there- 
fore, the spirit of American ‘ patriotism’ was invoked 
|to put down this dangerous * foreign emissary,’ Geonce 
|'‘THoMPsoN was treated as though he were a wild beast. 
It is overwhelmingly atfecting to go back, and recall | 
| what he was obliged to pass through ; while it is con- 
‘solatory to know that his courage never faltered, and 
ithat his Christian, heroism was equal to every emer- 
igency. Let me read your some extracts from the 
| papers of that day. There was the New York Journal 
jof Commerce, as malignant then as now,—more malig- 
/nant, if that were possible, but Ido not know that there 
lean be any going beyond, where everything is absolute 
and perfect. Then there were the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser and the Courier and Enquirer, daily 
| belching forth their denunciations of the Abolitionists, 
land representing them to be the vilest of the vile. 


Let me first give you an extract from the Courier and 
Enquirer of that day, and then you may determine 
whether it was strange that riotous pro-slavery out- 
breaks followed :-— 


‘It is time now for this subject to be taken in hand 
seriously. The movements of the immediate aboli- 
tionists involve not merely the welfare of our country, 
but the very existence of her institutions; and every 
citizen from Maine to Mississippi, who has not already 
made up his mind to a willingness to see our confed- | 
leracy dissolved, our whole frame of Government 
| broken up, and an experiment made to better it amidst 
lthe confusion, misery and bloodshed of a revolution, | 
is bound to grapple at once with the seditious fanati- 
cism now abroad. It has become the duty of all 
classes and all parties — of the hall of legislation — of 
the press — of the pulpit, and of every good citizen 
within his own particular sphere of influence, to assist | 
in putting down this TREASON that is stalking} 
through our borders. 

These dangerous men must be met. 
jQUESTION THAT MUST NOT BE TAMPERED WITH. 
‘are plotting the destruction of our Government, and | 
they must not be allowed to screen themselves from , 
| the enormousness of the guilt, under canting preten- 
jces, or even under the delusions, in many instances, | 
|perhaps, of their own wretched infatuation. The in- | 
\tegrity of this Government, and the general happiness | 
of this great people, are of too much worth to be, 
jeoparded tothe caprices of a mad fanaticism ; wheth- | 
er urged into career by wickedness or by folly. We 
do not stop to inquire whether the incendiary is about | 
to set our house on fire from motives of ill-will, or un- | 
der the impulses of a disordered intellect — we snatch , 
the brand from him, whatever may be the impulse 
which is driving him to the deed. The freedom of | 
which we boast so much — justly boust so much—is | 
hardly broad enough to protect TREASON. Our) 
liberty is not exactly the Uberty of pulling down our | 
liberties, and it is a false charity that would cherish | 
the TRAITOR who aims at the act —no matter un- | 
der what xt, and no matter of what delusion he 
may possibly be the victim himself. 

Full well does every individual know that to liber- 
ate the slave would be to hoist the signal of death to the 
white population —that it would be unfurling the 
bloody banner of murder, rapine and devastation to 
his household. Who would not die with arms in his 
hands, rather than subject himself, and those who are 
dearer to him than lite, to such a calamity? Such 
will be the result, if the people of these Northern 
States should ever be insane enough to meddle with this 
fearful subject. 

And now, we ask the citizens of the United States 
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the country, to the visionary projects of a band 
of ctenieg; i cnet contin cohen of them blow- 
ing this of death and desolation to the people of 








They must fulfill his covenant. 


uation? Are they willing, by giving countenance and 


' eurrency to such men as Tappan and Lloyd Garrison, 


to put in prensy the false fabric of our liberty — the 
last and the only hope of civil freedom on earth ? 


Again—from the same paper :— 


*No man not blind to future consequences, to all 
former examples, and to all the lessons of past expe- 
rience, can hesitate a moment in foreseeing that the 
triumph of the abolitionists is a thousand times more 
likely to be consummated by the extermination of the 
masters, their wives and their children, than by the 
freedom and consequent happiness of the slaves. 

As the enemies then of social order, of the rights of 
property, of the lives of hundreds of thousands of our 
»rethren of the race of white men, their wives and 
their children, and as the vilifiers and sappers of our 
social institutions, laws and Constitution, we say, 
therefore, that the preachers and expounders of such 
doctrines are justly amenable to the laws of the land, 
as common and notorious disturbers of the public 
peace, enemies to the rights of property, and traitors 
to the country. - 

‘What renders the conduct of these instigators of 
treason, robbery and massacre still more outrageous 
and indefensible, is the fact of their having imported 
more than one organ of mischief from England, to as- 


| sist in sowing the live coals of ruin and desolation 


over a large portion of this prosperous land. Not con- 
tent with the agency of the wretched libeller of his 
country, the exclusive ‘ friend of all the human race,’ 
they have associated in their righteous race an im- 
ported incendiary, * who left his country for his coun- 
try’s good ;’ this apostle of the old pussy eats of Glas- 
gow ; this tool of Tappanism, has hitherto escaped the 
Bridewell, transportation, or some other species of 
modern martyrdom, is a proof cither that our laws ares 
defective, our magistrates neglectful, or our people the 
best natured in the world. 

We hope and trust that his next attempt in this city 
will end in a transfer te the Penitentiary, as a com- 


| mon disturber and enemy to society, and would earn- 


estly recommend to the superintendent of that society, 
a solitary probation. lest he might corrupt the morals 
of his pupils.’ 


The following was the inflammatory language of the 
Boston Mercantile Journal :— 


‘The conduct of the Abolitionists tends directly to 
the disturbance of the public peace. The present ex- 
cited state of the community shows that public opinion 
is decidedly opposed to the measures, which are adopt- 
ed by the Abolitionists. We have already evidence 
from almost every part of New England, sufficient to 
prove that a meeting of the Abolitionists is but the sig- 
nal for the assemblage of a mob. This being the case, 
it becomes the duty of those, in whose hands the pub- 
lic authorities of a city or town are vested, fo prevent 


| such meetings by the strong arm of the law. 


If the Magistrates have not the power to forbid and 
prevent assemblages of bodies of men or women of a 
nature, which, aecording to all human probability, 
will lead directly to a disturbance of the public peace 
—and perhaps to the commission of atrocities, at 
which humanity would blush—the laws of our country 
are indeed imperfect, and should be amended with all 
possible despatch. If the magistrates have that power, 
and we cannot doubt that they have tt, they ought to 
exercise it to prevent the assemblage of such meetings, 
and thus save the community from the disgrace of 


' witnessing the acts of men, who, the victims of a mor- 


bid excitement, rashly assume the functions of the 
judge and the executioner. 

We admit unhesitatingly, that the proceedings of 
Garrison and Thompson, and those who act with them, 
cannot be justified either upon the score of principle 
or expediency. We presume that every liberal-mind- 
ed man, who is not laboring under a hopless delusion 
on this subject, whether he be what is termed an Ab- 
olitionist or a Colonizationist, will condemn their con- 
duct in toto. "Their delirious and impotent efforts to ir- 
ritate the great mass of the people, under a pretence 
that they wish to convince them of their errors in re- 
lation to the subject of slavery, deserve the most se- 
vere reprobation. We have no sympathies for them. 
And we cannot help entertaining an opinion that the 
authorities of this city, and of towns in various parts 
of Massachusetts, have been neglectful of their duties, 
in not arresting these disturbers of the public peace, 
these manufacturers of brawls and riots, and causing 
them to give security in a large amount for their future 
good behavior. Such a measure, we believe, is what 
justice requires, and what the Jaws would sanction.’ 


Here is a specimen of the spirit displayed by the Bos- 
ton Centinel at that time :— 


‘As to Thompson, the foreign vagrant, who has at- 
tempted with impudent zeal to create excitement, he 
has been hooted from every place where he has re- 
cently attempted to hold forth. He has been com- 
pletely silenced in this city and vicinity, and the last 
accounts we have of him are from Concord, New 
Hampshire, from which place he was scouted by the 
good sense of the people, and it is said that he. was 
compelled to flee to the woods for safety. In short, 
such is the prevailing sentiment against him, that he 
will never be allowed to address another mecting in 
this country. There is no mistake on this subject, 
and we speak of it as a matter of fact, of general noto- 
riety. He has been completely silenced, and he will 
doubtless soon find it most expedient to return to his 
own country, and give an account of his mission to 
the silly women who squandered their money for his 
support.’ 

Here is an extract from the Courier, which still main- 
tains its satanic malignity :— 

‘Groner Tuomrson. This scoundrel proposes to 
lecture some of the women of our city this afternoon, 
at Julien Hall. The vagabond would have made no 
addresses, nor delivered lectures in any of our cities, 
if he had not found encouragement from our own cit- 


|izens. The poor devil must live, and to get bread he 


His supporters have no 
such apology for their conduct. The caution, we have 
said, we think superfluous. Persons of both sexes 
will doubtless be at Julien Hall, but what ladies would 
encourage, even by their countenance, the continu- 
ance of lectures, debates and addresses adapted, if not 
intended, to interrupt and eventually to destroy the 
union of these States, and to lead more directly to 
scenes of lawless violence, by exciting a state of feel- 
ing, which may not be so easily subdued as provoked ? 


The Commercial Gazette continued daily to publish 
articles like the following :— 


‘It is certainly very remarkable, that Mr. Thompson 
should dare to brow-beat public opinion in this way. 
It is in vain that we hold meetings in Faneuil Hall, 
and call into action the eloquence and patriotism of 
our most talented citizens, if Thompson and Garrison 
and their vile associates in this city are to be permit- 
ted to hold their meetings in the broad face of day, 
and to continue their denunciations against the plant- 
ers of the South. They must be put down, if we 
would preserve our consistency. The evil is one of 
the greatest magnitude — and the opinion prevails 
very generally, that if there is no law that will reach 
it, it must be reached in some other way.’ 

* - - * 
‘ Why does Mr. Thompson thus brave publie opin- 
ion? Why does he persist in agitating the abolition 

uestion, in irritating the feelings of our citizens, and 

iving them to acts Of lawless violence? He may 
raise a storm which will be terrible in its consequen- 
ces, if he attempts to deliver an address in this city on 
Wednesday afternoon: we are sure that he will mect 
with a resistance that neither he nor his friends will be 
able to withstand. There is a feeling awake that can- 
not be mistaken. . This resistance will not come from 
a rabble, but from men of y and standing, who 
have a large interest at stake in this community, and 


:* 


who are determined, let the consequences be what 
they may, to put astop to the impudent, bullying 
conduct of the foreign vagrant, Thompson, and his as- 
sociates in mischief.’ 

* * * . 

‘The Anti-Slavery Society hold one of their incen- 
diary meetings this morning at Julien Hall. The mis- 
chievous Garrison will deliver an Oration on the ocea- 
sion, to the ‘black and white’ spirits of the city. If 
the orator and his hearers could all be thrown over- 
board this morning, as was the tea in the days of the 
revolution, every true friend to the Union of the 
States would have cause to rejoice most heartily. A 
cold bath would do them good.’ : 

* * ” > 

‘If the Anti-Slavery fanatics persist in holding pub- 
lic meetings in this city, to discuss the subject of 
slavery, who will be answerable for the consequences ? 
If there is no law that can reach these common dis- 
turbers of the public peace, they must be reached and 
put down in some other way, or they will destroy the 
Union of the States.’ 

Imagine language like this put forth authoritatively 
on the part of one of the most influential journals of 
the day, and what the effect must have been upon 
the combustible materials then getting into a state of 
wild conflagration ! 

Next, appeals were made to Northern cupidity ; and 
our merchants and manufacturers were told by Southern 
slaveholders, that if this agitation was allowed to go on, 
it would break up all intercourse with the South; and a 
staggering blow would thus be given to Northern com- 
merce and manufactures. This was ‘the pocket argu- 
ment,’ and it had more effect in Boston than in any 
other place. : 

Appeals were made, also, to the religious prejudices 
of the people. The Abolitionists were represented as 
| those not inclined to give heed to the teachings of the 
| Bible; who boldly affirmed that it was an Anti-Slavery 
| volume; and that God, in the Bible, was on the side of 
| the oppressed against the oppressor, The idea, that 
| slaveholding under all circumstances is sin against 
| God, was treated as a pestilent heresy; and every effurt 
was made to prejudice us in the minds of religious 
people. 

Appeals were made, also, to the hateful spirit of 
colorphobia. We were represented as intent upon 
amalgamation, and it was said that all we cared for was 
|to get black wives or black husbands, as the case might 
be ; whereas, it was evident that God had made the 
colored race to be*hewers of wood and drawers of 
| water,” and that the only way for them to rise in the 
| scale of being was to get as far off from us as Africa. 
| The next device was to excite alarm for the safety of 
ithe Union. Tam deeply impressed, as I look over the 

records of that period, to mark how early the slavehold- 
ing spirit recognized the fact, that Anti-Slavery was 
necessarily and inevitably Anti-Union. From the very 
first hour I stood forth to plead for the slave, it was 
‘universally declared that the result of the agitation 
would be the overthrow ofthis Union. I did not believe 
‘it then; I do believe it now, and rejoice in the fact, be- 
cause it is a Union cemented with the blood of millions 
|in bondage, and therefore accursed of Heaven. The 
‘sooner it is dissolved, the better. But I did not so un- 
|derstand it at that time. The Slave Power, however, 
'well understood it; for itis unmatched for sagacity, 
| vigilance and disvernment. It is never misled; it never 
‘mistakes; it is always sure. if you wish to know what 
you ought to do to put it down, just see what it is that 








gives it the greatest alarm, 

In Philadelphia, in the sammer of 1835, a mob sacked 
‘some thirty houses occupied by the colored inhabitants, 
|many of whom were driven out into the woods like wild 

beasts, to hide themselves from the fury of their merci- 
less assailants. Atan earlier day, the colored citizens of 
|New York were treated in a similar manner. 

| At that time, too, the slaveholders were busily en- 
gaged in rifling the United States mail of every letter, 
| paper and pamphlet that savored of abolitionism. These 
| were taken out, and made a bonfire of, as at Charleston, 
1S. C., in the presence of the clergy and the leading citi- 
zens. The Charleston Courier gave the following ac- 
count of this transaction :— 


‘Arrack on tir Post Orricr. The recent abuse 
of the U. S. mail to the purpose of disseminating the 
vile and criminal incendiarism of northern fanatics, has 
caused a great and general excitement in our commu- 
nity, and led, on Wednesday night, as may have been 
expected, to an attack on the Post Office, which, al- 
though perhaps not to be justified, had much to excuse 
it, in the cause of provocation. 

Between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, that night, 
a number of persons assembled about the Exchange, 
and without any noise or disturbance, but on the con- 
trary, with cookiams and deliberation, made a forcible 
entry into the Post Office, by wrenching open one of 
its windows, and carried off the packages containing 
the incendiary matter. 

According to full notice published, the pamphlets, 
&c., were burned at 8 P. M. the next evening, oppo- 
site the main guard-house, 3000 persons being pres- 
ent. The effigies of Arthur Tappan, Dr, Cox, and W. 
L. Garrison, were at the same time suspended. At 9 
o'clock, the balloon was let off, and the effigies were 
consumed by the neck, with the offensive documents 
at their feet.’ 


This lawless procedure was virtually jastified by 
the Postmaster General, Amos Kenpatt, in a long and 
elaborate paper, as a measure of self-preservation 
against the designs of Northern incendiaries! This was 
his view of it :-— 

‘ There is reason to doubt, whether the abolitionists 


-|have a right to make use of the mails of the United 


States to convey their publications into States where 
their circulation is forbidden by law; and it is by no 
means certain, that the mail carriers and postmasters 
are secure from the —- of that law, if they 
knowingly carry, distribute or hand them out. Every 
citizen mav use the mail for any lawful purpose. The 
abolitionists may have a legal right to its use for dis- 
tributing their papers in New York, where it is law- 
ful to distribute them; butit does not follow that they 
have a legal right to that privilege for such a purpose 
in Louisiana and Georgia, where it is unlawful. As 
well may the counterfeiter and the robber demand the 
use of the mails for consummating their crimes, and 
complain of a yiolation of their rights when it is de- 


nied. 
Upon these grounds, a may well hesitate 
to be the agent of the in sending their in- 


cendiary publications into States where their circula- 
tion is prohibited by law, and much more may post- 
masters residing in those States refuse to distribute 


An application was made to the city authorities for 
the use of Faneuil Hall for an Anti-Slavery Convention, 
but it was unanimously rejected. The Commercial 
Gazette thereupon raised the following note of exulta- 
tion :-— E 

‘The refusal of the authorities of this city, to suffer 
the advocates of abolition and disunion to desecrat 
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Faneuil Hall with the 

h 
meee of our fellow-citizens of other states, who are 
opposed to disunion, and are not disposed to yield the 
rights of American citizens to an army of Jim Crows 
and their white associates. As an evidence of the 
spirit of the press, indicative as it is of the remains of 
decency and propriety, we copy the following para- 
graphs :— 

[From the New York Times.] - 

The Mayor and Aldermen of Boston have unani- 
mously refused the abolition lecturers admission into 
Faneuil Hall. Well and bravely done. The old tem- 
ple of liberty must not be desecrated by admitting 
within its walls the mad fanatics, who, if unchecked, 
will trample our freedom into the dust. 


{From the New York Courier and Enquirer. ] 

The Abolitionists refused admission to Faneuil Hall. 
It is gratifying to see, as we do by the Boston papers, 
that these wretched plotters of mischief have been 
promptly refused admission into Fancuil Hall. A pe- 
tition for liberty to desecrate that honored edifice by a 
meeting of the immediate emancipationists, signed by 
the leading spirits of that most miserable of the disor- 
ganizing factions of the day, was presented to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Boston, and that body, with 
a feeling and spirit that do it signal honor, refused 
unanimously to grant the incendiary request. 

What ! the cradle of liberty in little more than half} 
a century to become its coffin? The place where the} 
Adamses and Otises have so often uttered in burning | 
eloquence the matchless value of our institutions, to} 
echo with the raven croakings of such creatures as} 
Garrison, the mad imbecilities of Stow, the flatu- } 
lent dogmatisms of the fanatic from Kentucky, and} 
the theatrical contortions of the mouthing and noisy} 
driveller acting as the stipendiary of the Glasgow | 
sempstresses ? 

We rejoice that the Municipal Government of Bos- | 
ton has thus stepped between the venerable building 
so long devoted to a pure patriotism, and the fanatical 
banditti that would pollute it. To have suffered such 
an assemblage within its walls would have taken from 
it half the venerated sacredness of the place. It would 
have levelled the proudest monument of New Eng-, 
land’s history; for Faneuil Hall would have lost all 
the charms of its glorious réminiscences, by such a 
contamination. Heaven grant that the day may be 
extended far, very far into future time, w hen that 
building shall be dishonored by the presence of trai- 
tors, whether of native growth, or brought he re from | 
foreign countries, to sever the bonds of this | nion.’ 





By a singular coincidence, an Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion was held on this very day, twenty years ago, in 
Utica, N. Y., for the purpose of forming 2 State Anti-| 
Slavery Society. That Convention had been looked for 
with great anxiety and alarm on the part of the South, | 
and it was declared that, cost what it might, the meet-| 
ing must be broken up. Accordingly, mob assembled | 
in great force, to prevent the contemplated organiza-| 
tion ; but they were foiled in their purpose. Afterthe} 
formation of the State Society, however, it was deemed | 
advisable to adjourn the meeting, at the invitation of 
Geeurt Smit, (who nobly took that occasion to join the 
Anti-Slavery ranks,) to Peterboro’, the place of his saat 
idence, where they completed their business. 

Singularly enough, too, on the very same day, a mob) 
endeavored to break up an Anti-Slavery Convention | 
which was held at Montpelier, Vermont, and was to} 
have been addressed by our beloved friend, Samve. J. | 
Mary. | 

Indeed, in every direction, the advocates of the slave | 
were the objects of popular fury. 

tefore the meeting was held which we are here to, 
celebrate, the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society en- 
gagel the New Jerusalem Chureh, (now called Cochit-| 
uate Hall,) for the purpose of holding a meeting ; but 
the mob spirit was so rife, that the trustees backed out, 
and declared that the Society should not have the 
church, unless twenty thousand dollars were deposited 
in the bank, as security against any damage done to 
their property. Julien Hall was next secured by the 
Society ; but just on the eve of holding the meeting, the) 
lessee receded from his engagement, afraid of a mob,— 
for a mob was threatened. It happened that Rev. Henry 
Wane, Jr., officiated on the previous Sanday in the pul-| 
pit of Rev. Dr. Cuanntna, and he innocently read the, 
notice of the contemplated meeting of the Society m 
Julien Hall, which act created a great commotion in| 
that parish, and brought down vials of wrath upon his} 
head from all the leading Boston presses. 

As another proof of the malignant state of the pub- 
lic mind at that time, I recollect seeing, a few days be-| 
fore the attack, one of our independent military compa-| 
nies marching through Washington street, with a target 
to be shot at, on which was painted an image intended | 
for Gronar Tuomrson, and also the figure of a colored 
This was an attempt to) 
It was say-| 


woman, in close proximity. 
excite all that was murderous in the city. 
ing, in effect—‘ George THompson deserves to be shot. | 
We shall shoot at his effigy to-day. Make sure of him, | 
if you can, to-morrow.’ 

What also served greatly to inflame the public mind 
against Mr. THomrson was an atrocious accusation | 
brought against him by a Southern student at An-! 
dover, named KaurrMan, who falsely declared that Mr. | 
Truompson had said, in one of his addresses at Andover, | 
that the slaves ought to be stimulated to CUT THEIR MAS-) 
Tens’ THROATS. Imagine tbe effect of such a charge} 
as this upon the public mind, already exasperated al-| 


It was like fire applied to gunpow-| 


| 
} 
most to madness ! 


der. The whole community was in an inflammable 
state, and here was the torch to start the conflagration. | 

I believe all the Boston presses,—with one exception 
religiousty, and one exception politically,—were anima-| 
ted by a violent pro-stavery spirit. The exception po-| 
litically is a singular one to name at this day. You | 


could hardly guess what paper it was; you could not) 


guess who the editor was. I will tell you, The paper 
was the Boston Daily Advocate, edited by Bensamin 
F. Haveerr! Mr. Hallett, at that time, was our mag-| 
nanimous defender, and ready on all occasions to risk | 
his own safety in vindicating our right to be heard, | 
though he had a mighty opposition to stem in regard | 
to his anti-masonic principles. Then he showed himself 


| 


every inch a man; now, every inch of manhood appears | 
to have gone from him. The exception religiously was} 
the .Vew England Spectator, edited by Rev. Wittiam 
S. Porter, and it did us good service. 

Allow me to read you some extracts from the Boston 
newspapers of that period. I will read first from eet 
Christian Register, the Unitarian organ :— 

‘ After they [the abolitionists] perceive that it is) 
impossible to make themselves understood, and that} 
the inevitable tendency of their doings (while all the! 
rest of mankind are obstinately in the dark respecting | 
them) is directly opposite to their wishes and prayers, | 
is it not time for them to pause,’ &c. « * 


* We have been more and more persuaded, that the} 
means they have been pursuing tend either to prolong | 
and increase the evils of slavery, or to produce a con-} 
vulsion in the country beyond anything which its in-| 


habitants have ever witnessed.’ 

That was an appeal to violence, it seems to me, at 
least indirectly, because it was calculated to inflame and 
madden the public mind. 

The Baptist Christian Watchman said :— 

* While we have no apology to offer for a riot under 
any circumstances, we hold as being equally culpable, 
those who persist in a course that is calculated to 
excite such proceedings.” : 

Thus, Jesus was responsible for his own crucifixion, 
and we were to be held responsible for every mob ! 


The Boston Recorder, at that time the mouthpiece of 


the orthodox denomination, said :— 

«Mr. Garrison’s policy, we have no doubt, is to iden- 
tify his cause with the cause of civil liberty, by mak- 
ing it necessary for all who would defend civil liberty 
to defend him and his meetings. He wishes to put 
all good citizens under the necessity of choosing be- 
tween him and the mob; believing that, in such case, 
they will be on his side. It is, therefore, his settled 
policy to provoke mobs as much as he can.’ 

Bat the Commercial Gazelte was, on the whole, the 
most active and the most malignant in its efforts to put 
down our movement by mobooratic violence. 

Early in Aagust, 1835, fifteen hundred of the most 
prominent citizens of Boston appended their names 
to a call for @ public meeting in Faneuil Hall, to de- 
nounce the agitation of the question of slavery as put- 
ting in peril the existence of the Union. Some who 
signed that call.bave long since repented of the act, and 
brought forth fraits meet for repentance, and now glory 
ju the Anti-Slavery cause. There was the most intimate 


connection between this meeting and the riotous out- 
break of October 21st. 

Well, the meeting was held in Fanenil Hall, (the 
Mayor in the chair,) and addressed by the Hon. Harri- 
son Gray Oris, Hon. Perec Sprague, and Hon. Ricu- 
ARD FLetcuer, whose speeches were eminently caleula- 
ted to whet the knife to be put into the heart of Geonce 
Tuompson by some stealthy assassin. No men could 
have brought deeper disgrace upon themselves than they 
did in regard to the opprobrious language which they 
used toward Mr. Tuompson and the Anti-Slavery cause. 
If there were time. I would give you some extracts from 
those speeches ; but I refer those of you who are curi- 
ous to know what they said, to the files of Tue Linera- 
TOR, or the leading Boston papers of that day. 

Hear what was the language of the Commercial 
Gazette on the subject :-— 

* Fanevin Hart Meerine. Let it not pass unheeded. 
If, however, disregarding its warning and solemn 
voice, this Society persevere in their nefarious schemes, 
let the bolt of public indignation fall upon them; let 
them be marked as disturbers of the public peace, and 
shunned as traitors to the country. Let no citizen 
who sets a value on the Union of the States — let none 
who hold to those sacred principles bequeathed to 
them by the immortal Washington, have any inter- 
course with men whose measures are firebrands, ar- 
rows and death, and whose success would be the de- 
struction of this now happy Republic.’ 

The whole city was now wrought up to a pitch of in- 
sanity. It having been advertised that the Boston Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society would hold a meeting at 46 
Washington Street, on the 21st of October, a placard 
was circulated through the business portion of the city, 
announcing the fact, and stating that George Tuompson 
would be present. This was printed at the office of the 

Commercial Gazette, and written by Mr. Homer, one 
of the editors of that paper, and an active instrument 
in getting up the mob, and in seeing it carried through. 
Here is a copy of it :— 


TELIOMPsSsoNn, 
THE ABOLITIONIST!!! 


ated by a friendly and sympathizing spirit. Not to 
have saved my life would I have had him act in this 
manner. To the jail then I was sent, every effort be- 
ing made by the mob once more to get possession “| 


oe 
— 


my person, but in vain. I remained in jail till the 
next day, when the Court came to me, and formally 
discharged me as one who had done no evil, and whose 
imprisonment had been only a ruse to protect my life ! 

The heroism manifested by the ladies of the Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, on that trying occasion, was be- 
yond all praise. Some of them have since fallen by 
death. Among the number present in the hall was the 
lamented Ann Greene Cuapman, whose memory will 
always be precious. Allow me to refer to the Will 
she made, te show the spirit by which she was animat- 
ed. One portion reads as follows : — 

‘ Whilst I live, I have solemnly devoted, myself to 
the cause of Truth, Justice, Freedom; and dying, I 
would yet bless it, in its onward course. 

Believing that the American Anti-Slavery 
is most beneficial to the slave, and is advancing 4 
ly the coming of Christ's kingdom, I leave to its'Trea- 
surery Mr. John Rankin, or his successor in that of- 
fice, the sum of one thousand dollars for the use of 
the Society. 

To the Samaritan [Colored] Asylum, one hundred 
dollars. 

To the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, one 
hundred dollars. 

I trust that when the hour of death comes, my mind 
will be, as it is now, convinced that the way to serve 
God, and secure his favor, is by making the cause of 
his oppressed children my cause. And then I shall 
aot have lived in vain.’ # 

No, she has not ‘ lived in vain,’ and, being dead, 
she yet speaketh ! 

It is also due to one who is now drawing near to the 
grave, to refer to her particularly, in connection with 
this meeting. I allude to Harriet Marrineay, of Eng- 
land. The invitation extended to that Female Society 
to occupy your house, Mr. Chairman, come what might, 
was very gladly accepted by the Society, and the meet- 
ing was accordingly held. Miss Martixgou had come 
over to our country, some time before, with the highest 





That infamous foreign scoundrel THOMPSON, 
will hold forth this afternoon, at the Liberator Office, | 
No. 46 Washington Street. The present is a fair op- | 
portunity for the friends of the Union to snake Thomp- | 
son out! It will be a contest between the Abolition-| 
ists and the friends of the Union. A purse of $100) 
has been raised by a number of patriotic citizens to} 
reward the individual who shall first lay violent hands | 
om Thompson, so that he may be brought to the tar| 
kettle before dark. Friends of the Union, be vigilant ! | 
Boston, Wednesday, 12 o'clock. | 
It was a false statement, that Mr. Thompson was to} 
be there. He was not in the city, and had not| 
been asked to address the meeting. The ladies, how- 
ever, had requested me to deliver an address on} 
the oceasion. I thanked them, and told them I would | 
do so. Accordingly, on that eventful day, anticipating | 
a serious disturbance, I went to the hall some time be-| 
fore the hour of meeting ; but, early as it was, I found | 
the doorway and staircase crowded with rioters. I was | 
recognized and hooted at, and with difficulty I passed | 
through them. Inthe hall, I found some thirty wo- 
men, who had anticipated the hour of meeting, and had 
thus been enabled to get in. Others, who came later, 
The street was 


was densely packed, and the outeries of the mob were | 


were kept from entering by the crowd. 


various, This is not the same hall. The building in 


which we met was subsequently injured by fire, torn 


down, and replaced by the present structure. The hall} 
ran lengthwise, and was differently shaped from this. 
One part of it was partitioned off for the Anti-Slavery 
office, in which we had all our books and publications, 
none of which, happily, got into the hands of the mob. 
On entering the hall, L took my sent quietly, waiting 
until I should be asked to speak. In the midst of the 
howlings of the riotous throng, a prayer was offered by 
the President of the Society, Miss Many Parker, ina 
strong and clear voice. I shall never forget it. It was 
thrilling beyond description ; evincing the utmost trust 
in God, and complete serenity of soul ; and ‘ thanking 
God that while there were many to molest, there were | 
After a while, it was! 
suggested that if I would withdraw, my absence might | 
influence the ruffians to behave with more decency. I} 





none that conld make afraid.’ 


accordingly left the hall, and stepped into the Anti-Sla- | 
very office adjoining, and locked the door. I found no} 
one there, except my friend, Cuartes C. Borveran. | 
I immediately sat down, and wrote to a friend in 
Providence a description of the incidents of the day, as | 
they were transpiring. Whilst writing, the ruffians in! 
the hall broke in the lower pannels of the door, and | 
stooping down, glared at me through the aperture like | 
80 many wolves, and shouted—* Here he is ! ’—*‘ Out | 
with him ! out with him!’ My friend Mr. Borretan, | 
with admirable courage and presence of mind, stepped | 
out of the room, locked the door on the outside, and) 
put the key into his pocket. He then, non-resistant ) 
though he was, stood guard ; and it was entirely owing | 
to his calm and firm demeanor that our office was not | 
harmed. The rioters, however, got hold of some prayer | 
and hymn books, belonging to a religious society that} 
occupied the hall every Sunday, and threw them out of| 


| 


the window as incendiary documents ! j 
T will not oceupy your time by going into all thé de-| 
tails of this disgraceful affair. Suffice it to say, that| 
the Mayor, on entering the hall, told the ladies they | 
must disperse, for the sake of the peace of the city !| 
This they declined doing until they had transacted a| 
portion of their business, when they retired in a calm 
and dignified manner, though seoffed at and insulted as 
| they passed through the lawless throng. 
The cry was now raised for the Anti-Slavery sign- 


board. This was soon thrown down, in the presence 


| whole South, in every family where I have been, that 


literary reputation, had travelled through the South 
with great eclat, and had been every where received 
with high honors. She came to Boston at this trial-hoar, 
and was at once put in the furnace. She had claimed 
to be the friend of the enslaved at home; it was now to 
be seen whether she would be faithful to her principles 
on this side the Atlantic. The course taken by almost 
every other distinguished person from the old world has 
been such, that her conduct now looks all the more 
sublime and glorious. Allow me to give, Mr. Chairman, 
the testimony uttered in your own house :— 

‘I have been requested by a friend present to say 
something — if only a word — to express my sympa- 
thy in the objects of this meeting. I had supposed, 
that my presence here would be understood as show- 
ing my sympathy with you. But asI am requested 
to speak, I will say what I have said through the 


I consider Slavery as inconsistent with the Law of 
God, and as incompatible with the course of his Prov- 
idence. I should certainly say no less at the North 
than at the South concerning this utter abomination 
} —and I now declare that in your principles I fully 
| agree. 

And because she attended that meeting, and enun- 
ciated these noble sentiments, she at once lost caste 
among the literati of the country; and while she remain- 
ed here, was treated with manifest scorn and neglect. 
But she never faltered. She is now very ill, and is not 
expected long to survive; but she has proved herself, 
and deserves to be ranked with those of whom the world 
is not worthy. 

The following article, which her morally heroic course 
elicited from the ‘ respectable’ Daily Advertiser at 
that time, will serve to confirm what I have stated, in 
regard to the treatinent of Miss Martineau :— 


* We were extremely sorry to learn, a few days since, 


on their side ; and hence this guilty nation quaked with 
work is not to cease until liberty be proclaimed through- 


‘are to contend until every chain is broken, or untilour 
labors on earth are finished. Remember, they only who 
endure to the end shall see salvation, and raise the 
song of *Victory!* We have fought a good fight, and 
we shall yet conquer, God helping us, All the spirits 
of the just are with us ; all the good of earth are with 
us ; and we need not fear as to the result of this great 
conflict. 
* For truth shall conquer at the last : 
So round and round we run,— 


And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’ 


A hymn by James Russert Lowett was then sung 
by the audience, to the tune of ‘Scots wha hae,” after 
which, WeNpELL Puiurrs addressed the meeting. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Presipent,—I feel that I have very little right 
on this platform to-day ; I stand here only to express 
my gratitude to those who truly and properly occupy it, 
for what we all owe them—the women and the men— 
who stood by our honor and so nobly did our duties 
when we forgot it and them twenty years ago. 

At this hour, twenty years ago, I was below, in the 
street ;—I thank God I am inside the house now! I 
was not in the street as one of the mob, but as a specta- 
tor. I had come down from my office in Court street to 
see what the excitement was. I did not understand 
Anti-Slavery then ; that is, I did not understand the 
country in which I lived. We have all of us learned 
much since ; learned what Anti-Slavery means—learn- 
ed what a Republican Government really is—learned the 
power of the press and of money, which I, at least, did 
not know then. I remember saying to the gentleman 


Mayor call out the regiment ?—(I belonged to it then) 
—we would cheerfully take arms in such a case as this. 
It is a very shameful business. Why does he stand | 
there arguing? Why does he not call for the guns?’ 
I did not know that the guns were in the street—that 
the men who should have borne them were the mob ; 
that all there was of government in Boston was in the 
street ; that the people, our final reliance for the execu- 
tion of the laws, were there, in the street. Mayor Ly-| 
man knew it ; and the only honorable and honest course | 
open to him was, to have said—* [f I cannot be a ma- 
gistrate, I will not pretend to be one.’ 

I do not know whether to attribute the Mayor’s dis- 
graceful conduct to his confused notion of his official 


he knew well enough to be his duty. A superficial ob- 


seeing must lead to that result. In his opening 
fear when that truth was uttered and applied. Butour a. ee esis 
out all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof. We{and doubly bound just then by private assurances to 
these Abolitionists 
) age far as to publiely warn them of the danger 
of their mecting,—a warning or threat, the memory of 
which might well make him 
save Garnison’s life, since of any blood shed that 
day, every law, divine and human, would have held 
the Mayor guilty. 


Were not aware, and the wise were too corrupt to con- 
fess, that the most precious of human rights, free 
thought, was at stake. These women knew it, felt the 
momentous character of the issue, and consented to 
fe stand in the gap. Those were trial hours. I never 
think of them without my shame for my native city 
being swallowed up in gratitude to those who stood so 
bravely for the right. 
ed of the Boston of 1835. The howling wolves in the 
streets were not Boston. These brave men and women 


who stood next to me in the street—* Why does not the |; 


duties or to a cowardly unwillingness to perform what | be 


5 that factions meeting, the Mayor, under oath 


forgot all his duty, all his 


tremblingly anxious to 


Such was the temper of those times. The ignorant 


Let us not consent to be asham- 


were Boston. We will remember no other. 

I never open the Statute Book of Massachusetts 
without thanking Extis Gaay Lorrxo and Samvet J. 
May, Cuarues Fouten and Samvet E, Sewann, and 
those around me who stood with them, for prevent- 
ing Epwarp) Evererr from blackening it with a 
law making free speech an indictable offence. And 
we owe it.to fifty or sixty women, and toa dozen or two 
of men, that free speech was saved, in 1835, in the city 
of Boston. Indeed, we owe it to one man, If there is 
one here who loves Boston, who loves her honor, who 
rejoices to know that, however thin the thread, there is 
a thread that bridges over that dark and -troubled 
wave, and connects us by a living nerve with the free- 
men of the Revolution, and that Boston, though betray- 
ed by her magistrates, her wealth, her press, and her 
pulpits, never utterly bowed her neck, let him remem- 
ber that we owe it to you, Sir, (Mr. Jacxson,) who of- 
fered to the women who were not allowed to meet here, 
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every thing that man has made alike. 
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night, and gloried in having crushed, Th G0 thi 
boasters are gone. He stands to-day amon © loudeg i 
very walls, these ideas which breathe and ee US, these “Ties 
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twenty years hence, he too shall have he 1Wicg “at hom 
may it not be till his glad ear has caught th Oy, motive’ 
of the emancipated millions whom his life res lips 4 
given to save! MS been discuss 
This very Female Anti-Slavery Society whi the Pe 
met here twenty years ago, did other Aron vy conse! 
but a few months after, in Setting the Court ~~ > peter 
sachusetts to recognise that great Principle of May. circle ¢ 
that a slave, brought intoa Nothern Sicx oe taal an 
It was in the celebrated Med case, We ie free Let! 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society mt : a8 
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moral growth of Anti-Slavery has been great vi 
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twenty years; but who shall deny, that jn that speak, 
twenty years, the political, the Organic, the civ] Dam Z trae te 
of slavery, has been more than equal, We inate Y ed the 
to-day with a city redeemed—how far? Jug nie 2 ay 
this meeting commemoratcs—the right of free meat I than 
secured. Thank God! in twenty Fears, we have pros : thoug! 
that an Anti-Slavery meeting is not ODIy possible Pa Mary 
respectable, in Massachusetts—thut jg all we ty could 
proved. Lord Erskine said a newspaper was ange and E 


than government. We have got MANY Newspapers g 
our side. Ideas will, in the end, beat down snr ds . 
—we have got free course for ideas, 

But let us not cheer ourselves too hastily f 


Y thing: 





even though the Mayor was in this hall, the use of your 


more incorruptible than gold. Yon said, Sir, in an- 


turn a deaf ear to the wrongs, which are inflicted up- 
on their countrymen in other portions of the land—if 


pression, and ‘ pass by on the other side’ — so it must 


‘But when they andertake in any way to impair or 
annul my right to speak, write, aud publish upon any 





server of the press and pulpit of that day would be in- 


ment, which thrusts up into important stations dainty 


men who-have wriggled their slimy way to wealth ; 
men who in a trial hour not only know nothing of their 
vice. And for the preachers, I am inclined to think | 
this stolid ignorance of civil rights and daties may be, 
pleaded as a disgraceful excuse, leaving them guilty | 
only of meddling in matters far above their compre- | 


that day will see plainly enough that the Mayor and | 
the Editors, with their companions ‘in broadcloth,” | 


knew the right and wrong of the case well enough, | 
only, like all half-educated people, they were but poor- | 





that this lady, who has been every where in this coun- 
try received with the respect and kindness to which 
her eminent talents, and amiable character and man- | 
ners entitle her, had been induced by persuasion, | 
we are inclined to believe, in opposition to her own | 
better judgment, to the commission of an act of indis- | 
cretion, by which it is to be feared she has forfeited | 
some part of the high standing which she held in the 
good opinion of the people of all parties in this coun- 


try, and placed herself in the position of a partisan, in 


one of the most useless, the most bitter, and conse-| 
quently the most mischievous controversies in which | 
the people of this country have ever been engaged. | 
We regret this, not on her own account only, but on 
that of the public at large, both in England and in this 
country. We had aright to expect from her well 
known intelligence, from the favorable reception of 
her publications, from the respect and esteem with! 


| which she is regarded in the wide circle of her person- | 


al friends on both sides the Atlantic, and from the op- | 
portunities which she has enjoyed of becoming ac- 
quainted with the institutions, manners and character | 
of the people of this country, that her visit here would | 
be productive of a useful effect, in disseminating among | 
the people of Great Britain more correct notions of 
the state of society among us. These expectations, 
we are sorry to say, are in a good measure blasted, by | 
the act of indiscretion to which we have alluded. It) 
is of very little consequence, except as it regards the 
influence which she was capable of exerting on other 
subjects, what are her opinions on the question of 
slavery. The addition of the weight of her sanction! 
and influence, to a system of opinions and measures 
which have not the remotest- tendency to remove the | 
evils complained of, and which serve merely as a brand 
of discord throushout the country, will produce no 
perceptible effect on the prevalence of those opinions 
and measures ; but the enrolling her name with that | 
of George Thompson, the most odious foreign renegade | 
who ever visited this country, in propagating doc-| 
trines, and encouraging measures which lead directly | 
to civil war and a dissolution of the Union, must shake} 
| the faith of many of her friends in the soundness of| 
| her judgment. “We had hoped that the public would | 
| have been favored with some explanation of the sen- 


| timents which are stated, in the Liberator, to have} 


seed here planted, opened their eyes somewhat. } 


subject, and more especially upon enormities which 


clined to consider it the result of ignorance, and lay the | are the common concern of every lover of his country | Sime class, actuated exactly with the same puye J 
blame at the door of our republican form of govern- | and his kind—so it must not be—soit shall not be, if I. If there is strength outside the city, in the mews 


for one can prevent it. Upon this great right bet us 
hold on at all hazards. And should we, in its exer- 


gentlemen like Lyman, physicians never allowed to doc! cise, be driven from public halls to private dwellings, | 
tor any body but the body politic, or cunning trades- | 


one house at least shall be consecrated to its preser- 
| vation. 
{ which man did not give me, and shall not (if I can 
| help it) take from me, this roof and these walls shall 


own duties, but do not even know where to go for ad-| he jevelled to the earth —let them fall, if they iaust. | 


They cannot crumble in a better cause. They will ap- 
pear of very little value to me, after their owner shall 
have been whipped into silence.’ 


This was only thirty days after the mob. TI need not 


strain. 


We owe it to one man that a public meeting was held, 


Boston. But to their honor be it remembered, also,— 
a fact which Mr. Garrison omitted to state,—that 


gonize and finish their meeting that very afternoon. 


house ; and one sentence of your letter deserves to be) city in which we meet, remain to-da 
read whenever Boston men are met together to cele-| 
brate the preservation of the right of free speech in the} changes of twenty years, the Daily Adverti 
city of Adams and Otis. History, that always loves) changed a whit—not a whit. The sume paper 
courage, will write ita page whiter than marble ag spoke doubtful words before Oct. : 
swer to a letter of thanks for the use of your house —| shocked at the occurrence of a mob, but was glsi 4, 
‘Tf a large majority of this community choose to. ladies were not allowed to hold their meeting 1 
| paper would act the sume shameless part today, Thy 


“4 “ | r, which represented th heanes 
they are content to turn away from the sight of op-| ~— P en 80 well the mobocrats i 


government, the wealth, the public opinion of th 
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And if, in defence of this sacred privilege, | 


hension. But one who looks deeper into the temper of | read the remainder of the letter, which isin the same, which he could do it;—that is all my rejoicing tly 


ly able to comprehend the vast importance of the wrong | when Mayor Lyman urged them to go home, they left has marked the twenty years which have go 
they were doing. The mobs which followed, directed | this hall in public procession and went ‘ home’ to the: 
against others than Abolitionists, the ripe fruit of the | house of Mrs. M. W. Cuapman, in West street, to or-" famous, were accused in their own time of he 





were only blind to what they did not wish to see, and within a month, by these same women, in the city of emancipation of three millions of slaves But tw 


Mr. Garrison has given us specimens enough of the, To Mrs. Cuapman’s pen we owe the most living pic- of dignities. These were the three charges ln 


press of that day. There was the Daily .ddvertiser, | 
of course on the wrong side—respectable when its op- | 


ture of that whole scene, and her able, graphic, and 


eloquent reports of the proceedings of the Female Anti- 
ponents are strong and numerous, and quite ready to be | Slavery Society, and specially of this day, have hung) men do their duty. 


scurrilous when scurrility is safe and will pay—behind | up to everlasting contempt the ‘men of property and 


whose editorials a keen ear can always catch the clink | 
of the dollar—entitled to be called the Rip Van Winkle | 


standing ’—the ‘ respectable’ men of Boston. 
Let us Open, for a moment, the doors of the hall 


of the Press, should it ever, like Rip, wake up ; the 4d-| which stood here, and listen to the Mayor receiving his, was, that they had no reverence for dignitaries, Te 
verliser condescended, strangely enough, to sry, that it | lesson in civil duty from the noble women of this So- 
was not surprised (/) that papers abroad considered the | ciety : 


meeting of mobocrats in the street below a@ riot (/); but 
the wiser Advertiser itself regarded it ‘ not so much. as | 
a riot as the prevention of a riot!’ It ‘ considered | 
the whole transaction as the triumph of law over law- | 
less violence and the love of order over riot and | 
confusion!!’ Dear, dreamy Van Winkle! and he 


— ° ; 2 se } st} 
goes on to ‘rejoice’ at the exceeding * moderation ’ of , the sense of the mecting. 


the populace, that they did not murder Mr. Garrison | 


erature regards as its organ, and which Boston wealth | 


befools itself by styling * respectable’ ! | bloodshed and confusion ? 


| 

Next came the scurrilous Gazelle, which it is said | 
repented of its course when it found that Northern sub- | 
scribers fell off and Southerners continued to despise it | 


as before ; and which, outliving public forbearance and merely an official. Indeed, ladies, you must retire. It) 


becoming bankrupt, earned thus the right to be melted | 
into the Daily Advertiser. } 

With them in sad alliance marched the Courier—al- | 
ways strong and frank whichever side it took, and | 
even of whose great merit and bravery between that, 
time and this, it is sufficient praise to say, that it was | 
enough to outweigh its great wrong in 1835, and its | 
vile servility now. 


With rare daring, the Christian Register snatched 


and by the acquiescence of the Mayor, and exultingly | been expressed by her, at a late meeting of the Ladies’} the palm of infamy,—the organ of a sect (the Unita- 


danced upon, and finally broken into fragments. | 
Again the cry was raised for ‘Tuompson!’ The} 
Mayor (the late Turopore Lyman) assured the multi-| 
tude that Mr. Thompson was not in the hall. They! 
knew, however, that I was, and so they clamored for my 
surrender. The agitation of the Mayor was excessive. 
Unwilling or unable to protect me by an appeal to the 
military, but desirous that [ should receive no harm, 
he endeavored (having cleared the building of the riot. | 
ers) to find some way of exit for me, so as to be able) 
truthfully to announce that I was no longer in the hall, 
and thus induce the rioters to disperse. It was propos- | 
ed that I should escape by dropping from a window in 
the second story upon a shed, and from thence into a | 


| yard, leading through a carpenter's shop, into Wilson’s | 
I felt at first very great reluctance to leave the; 


lane. 
| premises in this manner ; burt, by the urgent entreaties 


| ry friends then present, (among them my early and 
faithful coadjutor, Samcet E. Sewats, Esq.)—and to 

avoid the charge of wilfully hazarding my life when a 
quiet withdrawal was feasible—and as no pledges were 

given or exacted, and no sacrifice of principle was in- 
| volved in such a step—I consented to make the at- 
tempt, accompanied by a friend, Mr. Joun R. Camp- 
rey, now, I believe, in the spirit-land. The attempt 
proved unsuccessful. I was instantly discovered by 


} 
| 


a few minutes, was densely filled with the rioters, the 


the carpenter's shop alluded to, and, coiling a rope 
| around my body, let me down to the crowd below. I 
| was dragged bare-headed through the lane into State 
street, where my clothes were nearly all torn from my 
body, the intention being, as I understood, to carry me 
to the Common, and there give mea coat of tar and 
feathers, a ducking in the pond, &c. &e. Approaching 
the door of the City Hall, on the south side, the 
Mayor and his constabulary succeeded in rescuing me 
with difficulty, and I was taken up into his office. The 
Post Office was then located in that building. As the 
night was approaching, and the mob were still bent on 
my seizure, it was deemed necessary alike for the pres- 
ervation of the Post Office and of my life, to send me to 
tlie jail in Leverett street as the only place of safety to 
be found in thecity. But I must be committed legally, 
of course; and so, to obtain a writ of commitment, 
Sheriff Pargman had to take a false oath, that I was a 





of the Mayor and his posse, and of several Anti-Slave-| 


persons on the watch—Wilson’s lane, in the course of | 


most active of whom found me in the second story of 


Anti-Slavery Society, in this city. No such explana-| 
tion having been made, we take this occasion to copy 
the remarks of an intelligent cotemporary, upon the} 
course which she has adopted, for the purpose of; 
showing in what light that course is regarded by those | 
who do not see the propriety of preaching up a cru-| 
sade against slavery, among a people where no slave- | 
ry exists, for the mere purpose of exciting the indig- 
nation and hatred of the people of those States where 
it exists Wy the express sanction of the Constitution 
under which we live.’ 


! 


I have trespassed too long upon your time in going 
through these preliminaries, but I felt that they were 
important as bearing upon this lawless outbreak in our 
city, and as showing how the prevailing violence of 
that period was stimulated, and who are to be held re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. Chairman, what a change has been effected in 
public sentiment within twenty years! It has seemed 
to me, in scanning the file of Tue Liserator for 1835, 
as if | were in another country, among another people ! 


is *T is somewhat like the burst from death to life, 
From the grave’s cerements to the robes of heaven.’ 


It is not much to be a professed Abolitionist to-day. 
| The fiery trials through which the early Abolitionists 
| passed can never be realized, except by those who en- 
}duved them. Our pathway is now, comparatively, 
\strewed with flowers. The Anti-Slavery flame has 
spread from heart to heart, from house to house, from 
State to State. Hundreds of thousands are imbued 
more or less with sympathy for the oppressed. The 
press is inclining more and more to the side of freedom; 
and all the signs of the times are encouraging in regard 
to the continued growth of our glorious movement. _ 

On the other hand, it is also true that the Slave Pow- 
er has lengthened its cords and strengthened its stakes. 
When I tell you that, during these twenty years, the 
natural increase of the number of slaves has been equa! 
to the passing of the entire population of Massachusetts 
into a state of bondage, I te!l you precisely the growth 
of the slave system during that period. More than a 
million of slaves are to be delivered, who were not 
in existence twenty years ago—and NEARLY Your MIL- 
LIONS IN ALL! 

But, our cause is of God. It has been so from the 
beginning. Why did this nation tremble at the outset ? 
Why were the slaveholders smitten as with the fear of 
death? Who were the Abolitionists? Confessedly, in 
a numerical sense, not to be counted. They had no in- 
fluence, no station, no wealth. Ah! Mr. Chairman, 


rian) that skulked its way into New England under 


disguised banners, and so right fitly, ina moment of | 


forgetful frankness, counselled hypocrisy ; suiting man- 
ner to matter, it hints to the Abolitionists, that they 
should imitate the example, as, with laughable ig- 


| noranee, it avers, of the early Christians of Trajan’s: 


day, and meet in secret, if the * ranity’ of the ladies 
would allow! The coward priest forgot, if he ever 
knew, that the early Christians met in secret beneath 
the pavements of Rome, only to pray for the martyrs 
whose crosses lined the highways, whose daring defied 
Paganism at its own altars, and whose humanity 
stopped the bloody games of Rome in the upper air; 
that they met beneath the ground, not so much to hide 
themselves as to get strength for bolder attacks on 
wicked laws and false altars. } 
Infamy, however, at that day, was nota monopoly of | 
one sect. Hussarp Winstow, & Pharisee of the Phar- 
isees, strictly Orthodox, a bigot in good and regular 
standing, shortly after this preached a sermon to illus- 
trate and defend the doctrine, that no man, under aq) 
republican government, has a right to promulgate any } 
opinion but such as ‘a majority of the brotherhood | 
would allow and protect ’ ; and he is said to have boast. 
ed that Judge Story thanked him for such a discourse ! 
The Mayor played a most shuffliog and dishonorable 
part. For some time previous, he had held private 
conferences with leading Abolitionists, urging them to 
discontinue their meetings, professing, all the while, 
entire friendship, and the most earnest determination 
to protect them in their rights at any cost. The Abo- 
litionists treated him, in return, with the utmost confi- 
dence. They yielded to his wishes, so far as to con- 
sent to do nothing that would increase the public ex- 
citement, with this exception, that they insisted on 
holding meetings often enough to assert their right to 
meet. Yet, while they were thus honorably codperat- 
ing in avoiding every thing that would needlessly excite 
the public mind, going to the utmost verge of sab- 
mission and silence that duty permitted,—while the 
Abolitionists, with rare moderation, were showing this 
magnanimous forbearance and regard to the weakness 
of pablic authority and the reckless excitement of the 
public, the Mayor himself, in utter violation of official 
decorum and personal honor, accepted the chair of the 
public meeting assembled in Faneuil Hall, and presided 
over that assembly,—an assembly which mapy intend- 
ed should cause a mob against the A! and 








disturber of the peace !—though I believe he was actu- 


they had the trath of God, and therefore God himself 





which none but the weak or wilfully blind could avoid| 


ob : é | Presipent—Will the ladies listen to a letter ad- 
on the spot! And this is the journal which Boston lit-| dressed to the Society, by Francis Jackson, Esq. ? 


| used your personal influence with them ? 


resolved that the * narrower the circle became, we would 


Mr. Lyman—Go home, ladies, go home. 

Pxrestpent— What renders it necessary we should 
go home? 

Mr. Lyman—I am the mayor of the city, and I 
cannot now explain; but will call upon you this 
evening. 

Prestpent—If the ladies will be seated, we will take 


Mn. Lyman—Don’t stop, ladies, go home. 


Mn. Lrman—Ladies, do you wish to sce a scene of 


Onr or tHe Laprrs—Mr. Lyman, your personal 
friends are the instigators of this mob; have you ever 


Mr. Lyman—I know no personal friends; I am 


is dangerous to remain. 

Lavy—If this is the last bulwark of freedom, we 
may as well die here as any whege. 

There is nothing braver than that in the history of 
the Long Parliament, or of the Roman Senate. 

At that Faneuil Hall meeting, one of ‘ the family’ 
was present ; one of that family that was never absent 
when a deed of infamy was to be committed against the 
| slave,—a family made up mostly of upstart attornies, 
| who fancy themselves statesmen, because able to draw 
a writ or pick holes in an indictment. Mr. Tuomas 
B. Curtis read the resolutions; and then followed 
| three speeches, by Harrison Gray Oris, Ricuarp 
| Firercuer, and Peteo Spracue, unmatched for the 
| adro:t, ingenious, suggestive argument and exhortation 
| to put down, legally or violently, each hearer could 


| choose for himself, all public meetings on the subject of 
| Slavery in the city of Boston. Every thing influential 
| in the city was arrayed against this Society of a few 
| women. I could not but reflect, as I sat here, how im- 
, mortal principleis. Rev. Henry Ware,Jr.,read the notice 
| of this Society’s meeting from Dr. Cuannixe’s pulpit, 
| and almost every press in the city woke barking at him 

next morning for what was called his ‘impudence.’ He 

is gone to his honored grave ; many of those who met 
, in this hall in pursuance of that notice are gone like- 
wise. They died, as Wurrrter so well says, 


* Their brave hearts breaking slow, 
But, self-forgetfui to the lust, 
In words of cheer and bugle glow, 
Their breath upon the darkness passed.’ 


In those days, as we gathered round their graves, and 


draw the closer together,’ we envied the dead their rest. 
Men ceased to slander them in the sanctuary of the 
grave ; and as we looked forward to the desolate vista of 
calamity and toil before us, and thought of the temp- 
tations which beset us on either side from worldly pros- 
perity which a slight sacrifice of principle might secure, 
or Social ease so close at hand by only a little turning 
aside, we envied the dead the quiet sleep to which we 
left them, the harvest reaped, and the seal-set beyond 
the power of change. And of those who assault- 
ed them, many are gone. The Mayor, so recreant 
to his duty, or so lacking in knowledge of his office, 
is gone ; the Judge before whom Mr. Garrison was 
arraigned the next day after the mob, at the jail, is 
gone ; the Sheriff who rode with him to the jail is 
gone; the city journals have changed hands, being 
more than once openly bought and sold. The editor of 
the 4ilas, whose zeal in the cause of mob violence earn- 
ed it the honor of giving its name to the day—‘ the 
Atlas mob’ many called it—is gone; many of the 
prominent actors in that scene, twenty years ago, have 
passed away ; the most eloquent of those whose voices 
cried ‘havoc * at Faneuil Hall has gone,—Mr. Oris has 
his wish, that the grave might close over him before it 
closed over the Union, which God speed in his good 
time ;—the same principle fills these same halls, as 
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broadcloth, has passed from a father wearied jp trys pe 

| to hold Massachusetts back, to his son—whose nope " @. ber tl 

to reverse James First’s motto, ‘ no day followed’~ a) fy 2 cupie 

is published to-day with the same spirit, representa : tions, 

| Toffe 

was 

| able to rebuke that class, and that press, ani tig a. te 

purpose, and give the State of Massachusetts more ep. Iv 

\ phatically to some kind of Anti-Slavery, it is f ; unex! 
struggle. I would not rejoice, therefore, too much, and 

mnst discriminate. ‘To break your leg twice over ty not 

same stone is your own fault,’ says the Spanish ym cial | 

verb. Fr. 

I came here to-day to thank God that Boston one make 

| wanted a person to claim his inalienable right tou TB I< 
his thoughts on the subject of slavery, nor s spot ops x with 

% town 

And in that corner-stone of individual da — their 

ity to conscience, I recognize the possibility of te stant 
foar 

possibility is to be made actual by labors as earnest whic 

unceasing, by a self-devotion as entire, as that ¥) jon ¢ 

Lefore the ¢ 

I find that these people, who have made this a or a 

“ ‘was 

language, and over-boidness, and great disparage! dl whol 

& Jct 

against the Female Anti-Slavery Society in 18), 7 (Mr 
women forgot their homes in endeavoring to mie" a all. 

It was a noble lesson wi % proj 

sisters and mothers of that time set the womeo 0 ™ Ps wer 

| present day—TI hope they will follow it % tere 

; There was another charge brought against then Hs the : 

3 wen 

! friend who sits here on my right (Mrs. Southwick) ‘i sup) 

to rebuke a slaveholder with a load voice, in 9 ron % in 

before, if not then, consecrated by the presence of 2 A 
Justice Shaw, and the press was astonished at her le HS Sam 

| ness. I hope, though she has left the city, she has itt é Blay 

| representatives behind her who will dare rebuke #7 i rian 
| slave-hunter, or any servant of the Slave Power, © HR the 

the same boldness, frankness and defiance of authori @ oven 

and contempt of parchment. ; Fs oper 

Then there was another charge brought e net Chet : shal 
meetings, and that was, that they indulged in “« : you 

; ingly bad language aboat palpits, and _ an! co e ing, 
of the country. That is a sin I hope will not die ‘ . tion 
God grant we may inherit that also. e ES nor 

I should like to know very much how mary tne a 2 gea 

in this hall to-day who were out in the street, eu ’ Ch 
mobocrats, twenty years ago. I know there art 3 an 
itions to the City ing 
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sblage of th witful men! Let us 
- = yrs for twenty years to come in doing 
wh went before Us, ind widening the 
ito the fall growth of its ac- 

ner sugnil ance. 
“ . the women who came here twenty years 
4 : , are met here to-day, for the good 
‘ “ant { thank them for all they have | 
, jad real Greek and Roman and English 
t had by heart the classic eulogies of brave old 
Thad 92 


_artyrs; | dreamed, in my folly, that I heard | 

od aie my own day from the cuckoo lips of | 
way ast? _these women taught me my mistake. 
r jown in those hearts that loved a 
“is for itself, asked mo man’s leave to think or 

poe ad were willing to sacrifice every thing for it, 
_ ‘ad r convictions, no matter at what hazard, flow- 
Hee lod of '76, of 1640, of the hemlock-drink- 
f the martyr saints of Jerusalem. 
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taught me that « 
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My eyes were sealed, so that, al-| 


hem for it ! 
It _on ss i Adamses and Otises of 1776, and the! 
. a and Ann Hutchinsons of older times, I 
Mary - : recognize the Adamses and Otises, the Dyers 
tchinsons Whom I met in the streets of °35. 
4 omen opened my eyes, and I thank them and | 
The sing to Mrs. Sourmwiek and Miss HENRIETTA | 
ce who sat upon the platform) for that anoint- 


ir pext twenty years. prove us all apt schol- | 


vl 
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May 
¢ oo brave instruction : 
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epEECH OF REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


Cyatnmay,—It is very few words I shall speak 





Mr ‘ 
[do not consider myself entitled or} 


¢ occasiod , 
When you, and Mr. Garnisoy, | 


¢ to say more. 
; ers were men, and playing a manly part here | 
raonty years ago, and these women were playing the} 
snot of mothers in Israel,’ but, what is a great) 
otter, of women, of mothers in New England, I was 
[ may call a boy, @ young man, in the Theological | 
I very well remem-| 


NM studying for my profession. 
olst of October, 1835. At that time, I was c= | 
eypied chiefly in theological and metaphysical abstrac- | 

. which are now-a-days coming out in the prayers 


t oder, in the sermons I preach, in the life I try to lead, 


| 


laying the foundation for what Iam now try-| 


| was then 


to establish in works. 


[very well remember the event of this day, Wholly 
saxpected it was to me; for I was so lost in Hebrew, | 
Grecian, and German metaphysics, . that ~I did 
july read the Daily Advertiser or the Commer- 
1G ‘ell and had not even heard of Mr. Benjamin} 
P. Hallett. Since that time, [ have had occasion to| 


e acquaintance of that gentleman. 


nto Boston that day, and spent the evening 


with some of the most respectable inhabitants of the 


town.—respectable for their descent, respectable for 
their riches, and still more respectable for the social 
standing which made them looked up to. There were 


rof them present. I do not mention their names, 
which none here will detect. There was but one opin- 
, among all four, and that was, in commendation of 


the deed done. They did not exactly commend the mob; 


rapprove of the means ; they commended the end that 
was arrived at and accomplished, and thought, on the 
whole, the mob was a very good thing, and that Mr. 
Jacksox, and Mr, Garrison, and these noble ladies 
Mrs. Sovrnwick and Miss Sarcenr) had deserved it! 
all. They represented the sentiment of the ‘ men of 
in Boston at that time. They} 
They have not al- 


property and standing ’ 


were the respectabilities of Boston. 


tered their mind, L think, to this day, or at least two of 
the same men so loved the Fugitive Slave Bill, that they 
went publicly and thanked Mr. Eliot for his vote in its 


support, and one of them wrote in the Daily Advertiser 
support of the bill. 
Allusion has been made to the early Christians. Mr. 
Sacer, J. May once wanted to go and preach Anti-/| 


Slavery in the town of Taunton, and asked the Unita-| 
rian minister if he could have his church. ‘ Yes,’ said | 
e minister. He went to the Unitarian minister’s| 
ise to stop, and he asked him—* Perhaps you will} 
1 the meeting with prayer, and other services?’ ‘I 
ll be very glad to, and [ will read some Scripture, if} 





you will allow me.’ So the minister went to the meet- 
ing, and ‘ made a prayer,” praying against the Aboli-) 
tiouists with might and main,—it was not much might 
hor mach main ;—and then (for the Goddess of Ven-| 


geauce never sleeps) he read from the Bible some pas- | 
sages representing the conduct of the old prophets and 
Christian apostles ; and what made it still more touch-| 


ing and practical, he took this passage out of the book | 


f Acts, ‘These that have turned the world upside | 


lown have come hither also.” Thereupon he stopped. | 
Mr. May, with that face which is a benediction} 
auy where, and that voice, which seems to have been| 
crested to utter the beatitudes which his heart always) 
conceives, said to the audience, *Men and women, | 


brothers and sisters, you hear what your minister has 
said to you. He hos ended by saying, ‘* These that have) 
turned the world upside down have come hither also.’? | 
So we have Who was it ‘* that tarned the world up- 
Tt was) 
Peter, it was Paul, it was James, it was John. It was, 
the men who wandered about in sheepskins and goat-| 
skins, of whom the world was not worthy. They turn-| 
ed the world upside down, because it was wrong side up 
before. And we have come here to do just the same 
I thank him for his Scripture.’ 

How idle it seems, at this day, to undertake to put 
Gown truth by mobs! Violence !—it is an argument to| 


side down,’’ and who were thus alluded to. 


} 
{ 


thing over, 


this poor flesh ; it is no argument to a man’s mind, to| 
his conscience, or his heart, or his soul. And, least of! 
all, is violence, persecution, of any avail to a New Eng-| 
land man or a New England woman, who has a/ 
whole file of Puritan fathers and mothers, reaching back 
beyond the reign of Bloody Mary. 

There were two great books which our fathers were 
bred on. One was the Bible ; and though I am no 


| mate, at last. 


Worshipper of the Bible, I must say, that whatever high | 


Praise be bestowed on Roman eloquence and Roman law, | 
*ron Grecian art, philosophy and poetry, none of them 
ever came from such a deep of manly heroism as those 
old H 
{ f ay 


ind spoke into, 


} 
! 
chrew Prophets, Psalmists and Apostles spoke out | 


And a community which took the} 


¢ for its one book, wept over it in sorrow, re-| 


eed over it in delight, prayed over it, and almost 
Wors 


pped it—and that at a time, too, when priest and | 


Xing forbid, would be likely to have some heroes among 
* ‘ons and daughters. That we might depend upon— | 
q +} Pa 

T the Bible does not Jack spunk—depend upon it. If 


the Paritans did not take the Love of the New Testa- 
ment, ther did take the stérnness, the unconquerable 
*wrage, that flamed in the Old Testament, and in the 
Hen That was the first book. 

The other was a kindred work ;—it was Fox’s Histo- 
ry of the Martyrs. Mr. Fox was a noble man, who 
' " I three handred years ago, who, with unaccounta- 
‘ ninte 4 and untiring patience, ransacked all his- 

' “© Bnd out the story of men who had resisted the 
may nity of the Christion Charch, been wise and reli- 
gious in advance of the clergy of their day, and suffer- 
el in ¢ usequence. There are three volumes of this 


e 


history— vere 
y—very small type and very long pages ; every 
one of + ‘ ’ 
: of them contains more matier than all six of Mr. 
anes 


a 


oft's History, That was the * profane literature’ 
of « - ; 


Cor fithers, with whom the Bible was their sacred 

tePature, 

"aia, it rust not be supposed that a mob is much of 
“rgument with men and women whose pillows were 
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stuffed with Old Testament prophets, and whose cra- 
die guilt was made of Fox's Martyrs. This mob of 
"35 was only fanning the flame; and every other mob 
was only fanning the flame. One of the fathers of New 
England said,—I do not give his words, but his idea,— 
When the ungodly are nearest to their hopes, the god- 
ly man is furthest from his fears. And I put it te these 
friends behind me, if they were ever further from their 
fears than twenty years ago this day? The woman 


who presiled at that meeting, who would not listen to 
the Mayor’s cowarlly counsel, and those who were as 
sociatel with her,—why, ‘when the ungodly were 
nearest to their hopes, they, the godly, were furthest 
from their fears.’ 

= There were two different spirits present here on that 
day. (ne was outside, howling and yelling in the 
mol 5 The outsi je, it was 
the slave spirit. It is represented by two powers now— 
one the Slave Power of the South ; the other, the Money 
Power of the North. They had struck hands long ago. 
Their hands were joined in mutaal insurance; they 
have not separated since. The Money Power of Boston 
is on the same side with the Slave Power of Richmond 
and Alexandria. 

Since that day, see what triumphs have been made 
by the Slave Power. Then we had, at most, twoand a 
half millions of slaves; there are three and three- 
quarters in the United States to-day. Since that day, 
see what has been done. Arkansas has been made a 
slave State ; Mississippi aslave State ; Alabama a slave 
State ; Texas has been annexed as a slave State ; the 
Mexican war has been fought in aid of the Slave Pow- 
er ; Utah and New Mexico have been made slave terri- 
tory ; slavery has been carried into California, and ex- 
ists there at this day, on sufferance, by the common 
law, though it is forbidden by the Constitution. We 
have passed the Fugitive Slave Bill; eight and twenty 
men have been returned into slavery from Pennsylva- 
nia in a single year, and two from Boston. That fami- 
ly, to which Mr. Phillips alluded, had commenced their 
service of the Slave Power four years before the mob. 
In 1832, when Mr. Samvet E. Sewaxt, whose office is 
under our feet, asked the Supreme Court of Massachu-| 
setts not to allow a slave owner from Cuba to take his) 
slave back, one of that same family, Mr. Cuanres P. 
Curtis, asked the Court to deliver him up; and the 
Court said, ‘ Yes 5 let the slavebolder have his victim,’ 
and he took him. 

I say, that the Slave Power of the South, allied with 
the Money Power of the North, has made stupendous | 
strides since that time ; and jast now, it has marched | 
into Kansas and Nebraska, and carries the ballot-box 
at the point of the bayonet, and puts down freedom with | 
the edge of the sword. In Pennsylvania, you are 
what has been done and is doing. The mob of 1835 is} 
now organized, and has the forms of law on its side. | 
Mayor Bigelow and Marshal Tukey in 1851, Dr. Smith 
and Apothecary Edmands in 1854, they are the,mob of | 
1835, in an official dress. 

You see what strides have been taken by the Power | 
outside. But the Power inside has not been inactive. | 
How immensely it has grown! Mr. Parunirs said it) 
had the press on its side—though the Daily Advertiser | 
had not changed. The 4ddvertiser is one of my pets. | 
Let me quote something—it is very brief, and is not so 
dull as its editorials now are, demonstrating the exis-| 
tence of the Whig party—which was published in that} 
1885—the day after the mob :— 


the other was on the inside, 
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‘ As far as we had an opportunity of observing [for 
it appears the Advertiser was himself present] the de-| 
portment of the great number of persons assembled, 
there appeared to be a strong desire that no act of vio- 
lence should be committed, any farther than was ne-! 
cessary to prevent the fomentors of discord from ad- | 
dressing a public meeting, which the active portion of} 
the crowd were determined at all hazards to do. If} 
those who eall these useless meetings have not regard | 
enough for the public quiet to avoid the summoning of | 
another assemblage of this kind, we trust that the | 
proper authorities will take care that they are bound} 
over to keep the peace. When women turn reform-| 
ers, and become so blinded by their zeal that they | 
cannot perceive that they are persisting in a most use- | 
less and dangerous measures against the universal an | 
clearly expressed sentiment of the public, it is incum- 
bent on the officers of the law to step in, and preserve the | 
publie peace, [by forbidding women to “ assemble and 
mect together’ ] and not wait until continued provoca- | 
tion shall have led to lawless violence.’ 





Such was the Daily Advertiser’s opinion of a mob) 
which attacked a body of women. It was a pro-slave-| 
ry mob, and so must be defended. But listen a mo-| 
ment to the words of this venerable authority on Mon- 
day, the 17th day of February, 1851. He is discours- 
ing on the rescue of Shadrach, which took place on the 
preceding Saturday :— 

‘The rescue by violence [six unarmed black men] | 
of a fugitive slave in this city on Saturday, while he) 
was in a court of justice, {i. e. in the same room with | 
George T. Curtis, fugitive slave bill commissioner,] in| 
the custody of an officer of the law, [to wit, the cel- | 
ebrated Marshal Riley,} as related in another column | 
of this paper, will naturally suggest to the legislature | 
now in session, the propriety of repealing the act 
passed in 1843, called ‘an act further to protect per-| 
sonal liberty.” It must be very obvious that the 
maintenance of such a law as this [act to protect “ per-_ 
sonal liberty"’] among the Statutes of Massachusetts, | 
tends to encourage a violation of the Constitution and 
a resistance of the laws of the United States. | 

‘ We trust that the repetition of such an outrage 
[the deliverance of an innocent man from the hands | 
of a kidnapper, at noon day, in the heart of our city, | 
by which the laws are treated with derision, will) 
awaken our citizens to the necessity of some measutes, 
if not to relieve us from the disgrace of such proceed- | 
ings, at least for the protection of life and property,’ | 
&e., Xe. 

You see by that first extract how the Advertiser felt | 
the day after the mob. It wanted these men, Francis 
Jackson and WiiuramM Lioyp Garrison, and these Wo- | 
men, Mrs. Sovrnwicx and Miss Sargent, bound ever) 
to keep the peace—never to atter a word against the; 
great crime of America, 
meeting in his own house, and came to a different con-) 
clusion. It would have taken several Mayors to have 
made him keep the peace after that sort ! 

Since this day, twenty-one years ago, what a step 
See all these parties coming up into power,—the Free 
Soil party, the Republican party,—which are only the! 
wings of the great Anti-Slavery party which is to be, | 
and will command the continent. Just now, it is very 
plain, that the only question before the people, at the) 


Francis Jackson held a} 


| 


next national election, will be, Shall the Slave Power! 


possess the Presidential office, or shall the Power of 
Freedom possess it? I say, there is to be only one 
question before the people, and that is the question. 

In my mind, there is no doubt how this is to termi- 
The Anti-Slavery cause is a very sad 
one to look back upon, as Mr. Puitiips said. But so is 
the history of every great reform. Look at the Amer- 
ican Revolution—what a sad history itig! Washing- 
ton fleeing through the Jerseys, his army miserably 
clad and without shoes, marking the ground with their 
blood wherever they set their feet! What a sad histo- 
ry is that of General Washington over there at Cam- 
bridge, when Boston was filled with red coats! Here 
lay a powerful and well furnished army within an 
hour’s march ; at one time, he had not three rounds of 


powder and ball for each man! The history is very} 


sad; the thing itself is not so sad. Let us look about 
us, and see what honor and praise is given to the hero- 
ism of the Christian martyrs, who faced persecution 
and death with unfaltering courage, and see what tri- 
umph there is for us, whenever we will— 
“If, beating back our thronging fears, 
By faith alone our march we keep." 

The God of earth and heaven isn our side. There 
is no attribute of Omnipotence that does not take part 
with as; and what seems distant, we can bring near 
whenever we will. We honor these women for their 
heroic bearing in the hour of danger. It is not the 
first time in our history that women have stood for the 
right when men have shrunk back in fear. When the 
question was brought before the twelve judges of Eng- 
land as to the right of King Charles the First to levy 
ship money, ten out of the twelve said, ‘O, yes, he has 
a perfect right ; it is perfectly legal.’ Every body 





knew it wae utterly illegal ; there was not a barrister 


holder. That, and that alone, has controlled the State 


| among us, and my heart bleeds at the thought that a 


i the Slave Power,)—it has controlled the literature of 


| Bible or in the Constitution. 
| fact, that manifests itself in the religion, in the gov- 


} life of the country,—the Stave Power. What shall 


| the peace between Liberty and Slavery? 


| there is to be but one issue, and that is, Death or Vic- 


in all England who did not know that. One of the 
other judges had made up his mind to say the same 
thing: but his wife remonstrated with him against 
such injustice, and she said—You and I are getting 
old ; for God’s sake, let us go into the next world with 
clean consciences, Doubtless, it will cost you yoor 
place ;—it is of very small consequence. You and I 
can fare hard, and live cheap and poor, only keep our 
consciences clean. And the judge yielded. The woman 
was much the better man of the two. Our own history 
is fall, Fox’s Martyrs rans over, with similar stories ; 
and you cannot go info a little New England town, or 
into this great New England town,—you cannot go 
where the fidelity of womnn does not mect you at every 
step. *When the ungodly are nearest to their hopes, 
the godly are farthest from their fears.” Let as take 
a lesson from her. 
‘We see dimly in the distance what is small and what 

is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron helm 

of fate ; 
But her soul is still oracular,—amid the market’s din 
Hear the ominons stern whisper of that Delphic soul 

within.’ 

SPEECH OF HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Cuainman,—I would not occupy more than @ 
moment, as the hour is so late. I was a resident of 
Boston twenty years ago this day, and saw and heard 
both the preparations for that mob, during the six 
months previous, and also the proceedings of the mob 
itself; and i was a resident of Boston the following 
winter. Now, the question arises, what caused that 
mob? The same Power, Mr. Chairman, raised that 
mob, dragge! Mr. Gargison through the streets of 
Boston, tore down that sign, broke up that meeting,— 
the same Power brought about these things, that got up 
the Missouri Compromise, and delivered that State over 
to slavery,—that bought the Territory of Louisiana for 
the purpose of making it a slave country,—that bought 
Florida, with a view to converting it into a slave 
State,—that precipitated this country into the Mexican 
war and annexed Texas, with a view to spread slavery 
over three hundred thousand square miles there,—that 
has enacted and executed the Fugitive Slave Bill of 
1850, and all other Fugitive Slave Bills,—that is now 
struggling in Kansas to carry slavery into that vast and 
fertile territory,—that same Power, Mr. Chairman, that 
met, in 1787, in the city of Philadelphia, when the 
Constitution of the United States was there framed, and 
went into a Convention with Liberty to form a govern- 
ment to execute justice and secure the blessings of free- 
dom,—that is, the Slave Power of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had but just one government 
in this country ever since we became a Republic; there 
has been but one supreme law of this Jand, which has 
controlled everything,—I mean, the will of the slave- 


of Massachusetts ever since she has been a State in this 
Confederacy, and it has controlled all the States of this 
Union. It has mobbed the Abolitionists from town to 
town,—it has taken the lives of our citizens,—it has 
trampled all our rights in the dust,—it has control- 
led the literature of Massachusetts, (one most dis- 
graceful evidence of this has recently been exhibited 


man who has stood with us so long, and battled so 
faithfully, should at length cower before that monster, 


Massachusetts, her colleges, her Legislature, her Judi- 
ciary, her Executive, and even her ballot-boxes,—it has | 
controlled Massachusetts in everything, even in| 
domestic and social relations. It has stalked up and | 
down your streets, and you have not dared to meet it!) 

Twenty years ago, Sir, I was a novice in the Anti-, 
Slavery movement, but I had made up my mind,— it) 
took me three years to be converted,—I was ‘ born 
again ’ in 1834, born of God, regenerated, once and for 
ever, on this question, and I made up my mind to lay 
everything,—my church, my ideas of religion, of the 
Bible, everything, wpon the altar of my Anti-Slavery 
principles, if it was called for. Well, it was called for. 
I was an orthodox man, in my views of religion then, 
and I[ had to lay them all on the altar of the slave’s re- 
demption. 

At that time, Mr. Chairman, we had not entered upon 
the discussion of the Bible question, of the relation of 
the Charch to slavery, of the Sabbath, of the Constitu- 
tion or the Union,—not one word had then been said 
upon these subjects. We were all of us,—Mr. Garri- 
son with the rest,—set Sabbatarians. We had no oppo- 
sition to these things. We supposed, at that time, that 
these things were going to help us. We had no idea of the 
conflict before us, but we had made up our minds, that 
provided these things stood in the way of Anti-Slavery, 
they were to be laid on the altar. I soon found, for 
myself, that they did stand in the way. The Bible, the 
Church, the Constitution, and the Union, were all) 
thrown right before us, in the pathway of our principles. | 
What could we do? Should we give up our Anti-| 
Slavery principles? Never! Should we stop to discuss | 
the question whether these things were Anti-Slavery or 
not? For ong, I would not do it; [ never have done it, 
and I never will. It has always seemed to me idle to 
discuss the question what authorities sanctioned slavery. 
Iknow it is wrong, whatever great men or so-called 
sacred books may say about it. This feeling has ani-| 
mated me for more than twenty years. Whatever stands | 
in the way of Anti-Slavery, I will give up. I ‘now it is 
right, as a self-evident fact; and whatever says to the 
contrary, utters a self-evident falsehood. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question we have to decide 
is—What shall we do? Some of us, many of us, I 
believe, have put on the armor for death or victory, 
and now, what have we to do? We have got a terrible 
fact to deal with in this country, and we cannot stop to 
discuss the technical meaning of words, whether in the 
We have to deal with a 








ernment, in the literature, in the domestic and social 


Shall we go on trying to compromise, to keep 
I say, No! 
Sir, there is but one way to meet that Power, and that 
is, on the field where * Death or Victory’ is to be the 
motto. I say, wherever Slavery and Liberty meet, | 


we do? 


tory! We have got to come to this, and let us meet it. 
Let the people of Massachusetts take their stand, and 
proclaim that no minion of the Slave Power shall be 
allowed to exercise any of the functions of his office on 
| the soil of this Commonwealth. I wish that you would 
| do towards the Slave Commissioners what your ances- 
| tors did towards the Stamp Commissioners. What did 
| they do? Go and read the history of your Revolution- 
lary struggle. In 1764 or ’65, when a certain Mr. An- 
' prew Oxrver undertook to act as Commissioner in 

Boston to enforce the odious Stamp Act of the British 
| Parliament, your fathers took him and bore him to the 
}old Liberty Tree, and there, under its spreading 
| branches, they made him solemnly swear never to exer- 
| cise his office in this country. Now, go call your Uni- 
| ted States Commissioners, your Curtises and Lorings, to 
account, in the same way, and make them swear never 
to exercise their infamous office in your midst. Espe- 
cially, do not fail to remember Judge Loring the com- 
ing winter in your Legislature. 

Will you for ever submit to that infernal power which 
has ground you down to the dust? I do not believe 
the people of Massachusetts will. I go, Sir, for revo- 
lution | 

Mr. Chairman, while I have been sitting here this af- 
ternoon, I have noticed quite a number of young men in 
this assembly, and I bave asked myself, what course 
will they take? Here are three sitting near me,—neither 
of them, twenty years ago, had any existence,—two of 
them, the sons of the man who was dragged through 
the streets of Boston, and one, your own grandson. 
I ask, what course will these young men, now in 
the bloom of early manhood, pursue? Will they take 
hold and help us in this cause, or will they go on in sup. 
porting and strengthening that Power which has so long 
ruled the nation? Will the young men take their stand, 


‘have looked around this hall, and seen alternately the 








and throw off this incubus? 


| slave last week.” And precisely what I contend against 


I say, Mr. Chairman, let us strike for revolution ! 
Let us drive slavery from our soil, and never allow a 
man to be put on trial on the question whether he is a 
man ora beast. How long shall this last? I hope to 
live to see the hour of triumph ; and as I mark the 
spirit that pervades this assembly, I can hardly help 
erying out, Hallelujah ! 

Samvet Mary, Jr.—There are many persons present 
whom we should be glad to hear, would time permit ; 
but I hope I may be allowed to mention the name of 
one young man, who has proved himself bold and fear- 
less in opposition to the Slave Power, and who is about 
to leave our shores, and may never have an opportani- 
ty again to utter his voice on this subject, thoagh 1 
trust in God he will, many times. I hope we shall re- 
main and hear him now. I allude to Tuomas Wext- 
worth Hicernson. 


SPEECH OF REV. T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Mr. Hicerxson, in response to this call, rose and said : 

Mr, Cuarrman—The golden moments of this after- 
noon are flown, and neither I nor any one else ought to 
try to protract them farther. The light is fading from 
our eyes, but I trust the light will not soon fade away 
from our hearts, that have been blessed by so many no- 
ble memories, and made happy by brave and hopeful 
anticipations from those who, of all others, have the 
best right to predict our future. 

It is good for us to have been here, Sir. FE have felt 
it almost every moment of the afternoon ; and when I 


smiles upon the lips of noble women, and the tears in 
the eyes of brave men,—seen them as well as I could 
for the closer tears that dimmed my own,—I have felt 
the same hope with the last speaker, that the younger 
among us, especially those who cannot speak from per- 
sonal memory of the ‘ inside’ or the ‘ outside’ of this 
hall, on the day we celebrate,—that these young per- 
sons, from this Anniversary, may at least rekindle the 
enthusiasm of their own self-devotion. 

Mr. Chairman, one sentence spoken by Mr. Ganri- 
son sunk deep into my heart this afternoon ;—‘ things 
are so changed around us,’ he said. It is not for me 
here and now to question one word of his; but my 
heart asked my intellect, Are things so changed, after 
all? Is the Massachusetts of 1855 so transformed from 
the Massachusetts of 1885? Is State street so utterly 
changed now from what it was when it poured forth 
its base-hearted myriads then? Is it true that all the 
hard work is done, no great duties left, and no great de- 
mands made upon us—us, whose misfortune it is, not 
our fault, that we could not bear the yoke of twenty 
years ago? He did not mean it—I know he did not 
mean it; for it is not true, and therefore he did not 
mean it. What is that great change in which we ex-| 
ult? The Abolitionists of Massachusetts have labored 
for twenty years, and what have they conquered ? 
What have they conquered? The right of free speech ! 
They have conquered the right to meet in Stacy Hall, 
and call their soulstheir own! But what else? 


A Voice—* That is something.’ 


Mr. Hiaoinson—‘ Something’! Thank God, it is 
much! Bat, in comparison with that vaster much we 
have yet to gain, the result of all this past contest is 
trifling! And [ say to you, younger men and women 
who are here, that if you come here to exult, to tremble 
with excitement, as I have seen you tremble, at the 
thrilling story of the past, and not to consecrate your- 
selves to continue the work in the fature, you have hurt 
your own souls by coming here, and you had better have- 
stayed at home. For the more we accustom ourselves to 
hear of courage and self-sacrifice, as things merely his- 
torical,—things to be honored and admired, not imita- 


te!,—the more we lower the tone of our own natures and}~ Mr. Puitcrrs told us, that on this day, twenty years 


weaken our souls. 

But the Massachusetts of 1855—what is it? It is 
still a part of the Union of 1855. And the Union of 
1855—~—what is it? Still a Union between Freedom and 
Slavery ; still a Union of the dead and the living! 
The dead and mouldering remains of what once was 
beautifal, bound to the living form of what ought to be 
beautiful, but is fast ceasing to be so from the pollating 
contact of that sad decay! The Union of 1855 is what 
the Union of 1835 was—a Union governed by slavery ; 
a Union in which not merely ‘slavery is national and | 
freedom sectional,’ but slavery is national and freedom | 
nowhere ; for there is no foot, no square inch, even, of | 
free soil in Massachusetts! The fairest and daintiest 


is, the low idea we have of what constitutes self-sacrifice. 


your homes, knowing that they will do it, whether they 


I will go far away for an example, and show what can 
be done in a cause not intrinsically noble. Look at 
those men and women in Scotland, who for centuries, I 
might almost say, with only brief intervals, brought 
up their children, generation after generation, with no 
other dream in their souls except the laying down of 
peace and property, and life, in behalf of the exiled 
Stuarts, No great idea was there; no deep principle of 
liberty ; not even a great man to rally round. Yet 
there was not a father, who, in those times, left his 
castle or his hut, who did know that before he came 
back to it at night, it was an even chance that it might 
be levelled with the groand, and his wife and children 
dead on the door-step. There was not a woman in those 
days, who saw her husband or lover or son leave her in 
the morning who did not know that when she waved her 
farewell from the window of cottage or castle, it might 
be for the last time! Talk of sacrifices! Whole clans, 
whole tribes, Inid life and property, a daily sncrifice— 
they died daily, and for what? For a foolish line of 
legitimate, dethroned kings! And we, with the greatest 
of all principles to sustain, with three millions of fellow- 
men and women in the most fearful of all bondage, with 
8 whole nation failing and dying for the want of the 
redemption which we must give,—why, we actually 
descend to count the sacrifices we make! We autually, 
if we have made sacrifices, remember them, and allow 
others to speak of them;—and they are so few, that they 
can be mentioned! 

My friends, even in the greatest self-devotion, there 
is something more to be learned, and we have got it to 
learn. Passmore Witttamson is in his prison, and 
Massachusetts men are quiet, and go about their daily 
business ; and if he were in prison in Boston, it would 
be very nearly the same thing. In Kansas, the liberty of 
white men is struck down, and held at the point of the 
bayonet, and here in Massachusetts we sympathize—in 
the abstract! But when a brave man comes here to 
raise money to arm with Sharp’s rifles his company of 
a hundred Kansas farmers, does he find a ‘ material 
nid’ at all commensurate with his expectations? Alas, 
no! I have a sad letter which tells the contrary, but 
I will not read it, ‘lest the daughters of the Philis- 
tines rejoice.’ But you cannot wonder if members of 
Congress, statesmen, refuse to sacrifice their places for 
freedom, when we will not saerifice our purses. We 
cannot wonder at the selfishness of Hunkers, when we 
remember our own ! 
T tell you, the fanatics have something to learn. (I 
am standing with my back on those old Abolitionists, 
who have made the past sacrifices, and still make 
them—I am preaching to you who sit before me,—to 
you, who have got the sacrifices of the future to make,— 
to you, who are not yet prepared to make them.) Are 
the times of danger all passed? I do not know about 
that. I was not present at the meeting we celebrate ; 
it all passed over me as wars and perils pass uncon- 
scious over the heads of boys at school ; but I shall 
never forget the trumpet note that thrilled my soul 
when I first read the record of this day in the descrip- 
tion of Harrier Martineau, and of that yet more he- 
roic woman, whose praise has not been mentioned as it 
}should have been this afternoon,—Marta Weston 
Cuapman,—I shall never forget, I say, the thrill that) 
went over me then, nor the sigh that succeeded it—for 
| I did not know then as much as I know now—when I 
| said to myself—* O dear! that is all pastand gone, and 
Anti-Slavery is easy work now: there is nothing more 
to be dared and done.’ And whenT read afterwards, 
in Emerson’s brave words, that ‘self-sacrifice need never 
wait long for an opportunity to try its edge,’—it came 
/as anew hope ;—there might be an opportunity yet. 
And, even in these later times, we have opportunities. 


ago, the military could not protect the meeting, because 
‘the guns were outside in the mob—or the men who 
should have carricd them.’ There has been a time since’ 
when the men were on the outside, and the guns too 3] 
and as surely as this earth turns on its axis, that time | 
will come again! And it is for you, men who hear 
me, to think what you will do when that time comes ; 
and it is for you, women who hear me, to think what 
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The annual State Election will take place in 
Massachusetts on Tuesday next, Noy. 6th. There 
are four rival candidates for Governor in the field 
—namely, Junius Rocxwen, the candidate of the 
Fusion or Republican party ; Henry J. Garpner, 
the candidate of the Know Nothing or Native 
American party; S. Hl. Wantsy, the candidate of 
the Hunker, Pugitive-Slave-Law party; E. D. 
Bracu, the candidate of the Slavery, Rum, all- 
that-is-unprincipled, National Administration 
party. 

As, in the nature of things, every State Election 
indicates, with more or less certajnty, the relative 
nearness to, or distance from, the radical Anti- 
Slavery movement, of the conflicting political 
parties in the Commonwealth, we are by no means 
indifferent to the termination of the pending strug- 
gle,—thcugh it is well known, that, as a matter of 
conscience, and in order to make no compromise 
with the accursed Slave Power of the land, we re- 
fuse to touch the ballot, which, in our sincere 
belief, is stained with the blood of enslaved mil- 
lions. 

The instinct of the slaveholding oligarchy of the 
South is unerring. They are not more interested 
in the result of any election among themselves, 
than they are in that of every election at the 
North ; consequently, they have not heen back- 
ward in indicating with whom their affinities ran, 
as pertaining to the various candidates for Gover- 
nor of this State. 

Their first choice is, undeniably and unanimous- 
ly, for the Democratic candidate, Erasmus D. 
Beach. In him, pre-eminently, they exultingly 
behold the incarnation of the spirit of that party, 
which has ever been eager to betray the liberties of 
the North for a mess of pottage, which has made 
the most malignant and persistent efforts to prevent 
the success of every plan to abolish slavery, which 
has been habitually controlled by the most profli- 
gate demagogues, and which, in its profession of 
regard for the rights of the people, isa stupendous 
lie and imposture. Under such circumstances, 
therefore, no man can give his suffrage for Mr. 
Beacu, without making any Anti-Slavery profes- 
sion he may put forth the acme of infatuation or 
audacity. 

Mr. Wattry is, unquestionably, next.to Mr. 
Beacu, the favorite of the slave-breeders and slaye- 
drivers of the South ; and though his election would 
not be hailed with as much joy by them as that of 
Mr. Beacu, it would, nevertheless, be cause for 
universal congratulation at the South. 

Gov. Garpner, it is trac, by his secession from 
the National Know-Nothing Convention at Phila- 
delphia, subjected himself to a small degree of 
Southern opprobrium ; but, in view of his vetoes 
on the Personal Liberty Bill, and the action of the : 
Legislature for the removal of Judge Loring from Fs 
his office, the entire South would a thousand times 
prefer his success to that of Junius Rockwe. 
Indeed, after looking at those vetoes, how any 
man, claiming to be a friend of the slave, can for 
one moment think of bestowing his vote in favor 
of Gov. Garpner, is to us_ utterly incomprehensi- 
ble. We give it as our deliberate judgment, that 
his election would be most disastrous to the cause 
of freedom in our country. 

Mr. Rockweti is, beyond all doubt, the most 
hated and feared by the South, as representing 






































































you will do—and what you are willing,—I will not say, 
to consent that those you love should do,—but what you | 
are willing to urge them to do, and to send them from) 


live or die. 
I am speaking of realities now ; of real dangers and 
duties here in Boston, that appeal to al),—to non-| 





woman’s finger in this hall is not delicate enough to 
touch one little atom of Massachusetts earth that is free | 
at this moment ; and we, bern and bred in dreams of} 
freedom, accustomed from our infancy to drink great | 
draughts of sublime ideas and hopes and wishes, find | 
ourselves, in maturity, with our birthright gone, our 
dreams faded, our hopes betrayed, and life one long | 
conflict, if we are true to principle! If this is the re- | 
sult of those magnificent labors and sacrifices of twenty 
years, how long, do you think, are the labors and sac- 
rifices of the future to continue, before the work is | 
done? If all that has passed has only come to this, | 
what is the future to be? God knows; I do not know. | 
We never know what new openings God may have in 
store for putting an end to the long controversies of 
men, and letting the weary, saddened spirit of human- 
ity out from its perplexity by some new door it did not | 
know until it opened. Upon a single thread of flax, | 
perhaps, at this moment, the destinies of this continent 
may hang. We cannot allow for future revelations 
and possibilities. We have got to take the present as 
it is, and work in it; and that present, even in Mas- 
sachusetts, is dead against the life of freedom, the pur- 
poses of freedom, and the hope of fréedom ; and if you 
see it differently, it is because you do not know Massa- 
chusetts—do not see how far off we are from realizing 
that great, determined uprising of the people in behalf 
of freedom, about which we dream. We talk as if we 
had it, even now, but we have not got it. Every man 
is willing to talk about freedom, many to vote for it. 
Every man is ready to denounce votes given for slavery 
in Congress, and goes on denouncing, until he, or his 
first cousin, gets a seat in Congress, and then he gives 
the same vote, or turns round and applauds it. I now 
take no satisfaction in hearing men abuse politicians 
I have beard so much of it, that | am tired. I am like 
the old lady who complained that she could not even 
take comfort in her newspaper. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘I 
do not even enjoy my murders, now!’ So I do not 
even enjoy being in at the death of a politician butch- 
ered, whether annihilated by the sledge-hammer of 
Tueopore Parker or the silver lancet of Wenpett 
Puirirs. I know all that. I know what has become 
of the Halletts of the past. I remember, that on a cer- 
tain day, when our friend Parker was discharged by 
the United States Court, Mr. Hallett stepped up to him 
and said— Well, Mr. Parker, you have got out at last : 
but it was through a very small knot-bole.” [did not 
hear Mr. Parker's reply, I was not near enough ; but 
I suppose he told Mr. Hallett that he ought to be a good 
judge of that process. I know what has become of the 
Hillards, also, (Lam sorry their names all begin with 
H,) who once had words to utter even before committees 
of the Legislature in behalf of freedom, and who now 
cringe before * the hand that feeds them,’ by their own 
confession, and go to Whig Conventions in Worcester, 
to prove that there is too much Anti-Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts already! I know what has become of these 
little men ; but I do not care forthem. My concern is, 
what stronger avd better men, men who have con- 
sciences, are going todo. Will they do any better? If 
Massachusetts is to be saved, it is not to be saved by 
politicians ; it is to be saved by you, who make politi- 
cians. Yes, this hall, small as it is, is sufficiently large to 
held men and wonien enough to revolutionize Massachu- 
setts, to revolutionize the nation, if this handful could 
summon hearts and energies to do the work their rea- 
sons tell them ought to be done. 
But how is it now? How is it even with us, Anti- 
Slavery men and women? Are we ready to make 
sacrifices? Some of us, perhaps, will say, in our self- 
complacency, ‘0, yes; I gave a dollar to a fugitive 
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resistants as much as any other, and in speaking of} 
these, I have said enough. But, I say, in closing, if| 
there is any young man here who is not prepared to| 
devote himself to the doing of such duties, he had bet-| 
ter meet the issue now, for this night the duty may be) 
required of him. ‘And I say, yet more, that as the de-| 
votion of Hannibal, and his life-long hostility to Rome, 
were built up by his mother in his childhood, when she 
brought him to the altar in the temple, and day by day 
pledged him there anew ; so we have in vain come here, 
to-day, to this honored spot, unless our last act is to, 
touch ifs consecrated altar, and pledge aurselves to 
Freedom once again and for ever ! 


At the conclusion of Mr. Hiaotnson’s remarks, O1- | 
1vER Jouxson, of New York, associate editor of the | 
Anti-Slavery Standard, said,—‘*It has been to me a| 
source of deep regret, that the Abolitionists of Massa-| 
chusetts, and of the whole country, could not have | 
been present to catch the spirit of this meeting. I) 
came from New York to attend it, and I am a thousand 
times rewarded. I desire to disseminate as widely as 
possible the spirit which has here prevailed ; and in| 
order that I may do so, I propose that we shall take | 
measures to publish these proceedings, not only in Tue) 
Liserator and Tue Stanparp, but in pamphlet form, 
for general circulation, and especially in this city, 
where there are thousands of men who know more or 
less of the history of that mob, who will read the ac- 
count of this meeting with deep interest, and I believe 
it will do great good. I therefore propose that a col- 
lection be now taken, to be devoted to that purpose.’ 
Henry C. Wricut moved that a Committee of five 
be appointed by the Chair, to carry out the suggestion 
of Mr. Jounson, with authority to include in the 
pamphlet such further account of the mob, and its an- 
tecedents, as they think proper. 

This motion was carried unanimously, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen appointed that Committee :—Oxiver 
Jounsox, Samvet May, Jr., R. H. Oper, Roverr B. 
Rogers, Austin Bearse. 

Mr. Garnison then read an extract from a letter 
written, within a few years, by Mr. Homer, former ed- 
itor of the Commercial Gazeile, to whom frequent ref- 
erence has been heretofore made. In this letter, Mr. 
H. expresses his regret at the part he took in stimulat- 
ing the mob, and states that he got no thanks for it 
from the South, and offended many of his Northern 
subscribers. There is no good paymaster in the uni- 
verse, said Mr. Garrison, but God, and none so bad as 
the Adversary. 

Mr. G. farther remarked, that he had received that 
afternoon, a beautiful bouquet, from some colored 
friends residing in Salem, as a token of their regard. 
Twenty years ago, he was presented with a halter, by 
* gentlemen of property and standing’ in Boston. He 
had accepted that joyfully, but the present of to-day, 
with the feelings it evinced, would repgy, and overpay, 
all that any man could do in such a struggle. 

In conclusion, Mr. Garrison stated that the carpen- 
ter’s shop from which he was taken by the mob was 
@ecupied by Josern K. Haves, the man who so nobly 
threw up his commission as a police officer, rather than 
assist in the rendition of Anthony Burns. He (Mr. H.) 
not only closed the doors of his shop and barred them, 
but gallantly endeavored to keep the mob back. The 
man who could do that in 1835, of course would refuse 
to send a man into slavery in 1855. 

Very brief remarks followed from Mr. ALEXANDER 
Witson, of Boston, aud Rev. Caantes Srear, at the 
conclusion of which, another hymn was sung, and the 
company (a few minutes past six o’clock) dispersed. 





THE nIGHEsST PHASE Of the political Anti-Slavery 
element in Massachusetts. This should suffice to 







induce every actual voter, who does not intend to 
give any satisfaction to the Slave Power, to cast 
his vote for Mr. Rockwett ; though the issue made 
by the Republican party is very far from being the 
true issue ; for all attempts to limit the growth of 
the slave system, and to beat back the aggressions 
of the South upon the rights and liberties of the 
North, short of a dissolution of the Union, will, 
in the sequel, prove utterlyabortive. Let all those 
whose motto is, ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS,’ maintain an erect position—leave 
such as are ‘ under the law’ to hear the law—and 
bide their time. 





Lectures on Stavery. We have received the 
advertisement of a second course of lectures in this 
city, similar to that of last winter, but have no 
room for it this week. Among the gentlemen an- 
nounced are several of the most popular and dis- 
tinguished speakers in the country. The tickets 
are now for sale; price $3,00. Let those who de- 
sire to attend secure their tickets carly. 


ta The proceedings of the meeting of Oct. 21st, 
which oceapy so large a portion of our present 
number, will be issued, as scon as possible, in 
pamphlet form, with a valuable historical appendix. 





tw SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Holden, Sunday, Nov. 4, 
Uxbridge, Wednesday, “* 7. 
Woonsocket, R.L., Sunday, *« ik 
Hebronville, ‘* Wednesday, ‘* 14. 
Diamond Hill Plain, R. L., Sunday, « 3. 


gr WM. WELLS BROWN, an Agent of the Ameri- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings as follows : 


Woodstock, Vt., Friday, November 2. 
Springfield, * Sunday ae 4. 
Walpole, N. H., Monday, “ 5. 
W. Dummerston, Vt., Tuesday, ss 6. 
Brattleboro’, ‘* Wednesday, sp 7. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Friday, “s 9, 
* Sunday, a: 11. 
Waltham, Mass., Tuesday, se 13. 
New Bedford, ‘** Sunday, } w 18 
Morning, afternoon and eve’g, : 





FURTHER PAYMENTS 


For Publication of the Proceedings of the Anniversa- 
ry Meeting, Oct, 21, 1555. 


Miss Hunt, Boston, for subscriptlen, $1 00 
Mrs. Apthorp, do. do. 1 00 
J. H. Stephenson, West Newton, 2 00 
James T. Ford, Boston, for subscription, 1 00 
Theodore Parker, do. do. 1 00 
D. Keith, do. do, 1 00 
J.T. Sargent, do. do. 1 00 
Francis Jackson, do. do. 5 00 
Ann G. Phillips, do. 3 00 

Seal 





"A RARE CHANCE. 
MILLS AT AUCTION. 


ILL be sold at Auction, in Southboro’, on TUES- 
\ DAY, the 18th of November next, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M., two Mill Privileges and Mills. 
ville, about half a mile west of Southboro’ meeting- 
house, and three-fourths of a mile from a railroad 
depot ; having a Saw, two Gristmills and Cracker, with 


ry and plum trees on the same ; situated in one of the 


The other is about a mile east of the meeting-house, 
and within half a mile of Faysville depot, having « 
Gristmill, Cracker, Shed, &c. The sale of the last will 
be immediately after the other. Conditions easy for 
the purchaser, and made known at the sale. 


NEWTON, Esq., Faysville ; ABNER PARKER, Esq., 








Cordaville depot, or of the subscriber, on the premises, 
MOSES SAWIN. 
Southboro’, Sept. 28, 1855. . 026 


One in Parkers- © 


shed, shop, storeroom, hayscales, &c., and about one : 
and a halfacres of prime land, with apple, pear, cher- © 


best business locations in the county of Worcester. 


For farther particulars, inquire of Dr. JOSEPH!” 
BURNETT, No. 39 Tremont street, Boston ; CURTIS — 
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POETRY. 
4 For oo sapnen. yet 
UNION FOR FREEDOM. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 


‘Above all, let us be united among ourselves.’ 
Whittier’s letter to Garrison. 
From rice swamp and from barracoon, 
The slave's ead eyes are fixed on us ; 
For to our union came too soon 
Strife’s bitter blast and curse. 


Those million eyes, the livelong day, 
Watch through each fratricidal fight :-— 
I see their sad, reproachful ray, 
Piercing the gloom of night. 


Their steadfast gaze hath on us been, 
Is on us when in strife we fall ; 

So like the lovk by Peter seen 
In Caiaphas’ judgment hall! 


We strive—the red lash never stays! 

We taunt—the while the driver’s horn 
Ushers the dawn of parting days, 

And human hearts are torn. 


We argue—while the Tyrant’s hand 

Fills for the slave Wrong’s poisoned bowl, 
And fierce feet down a darkened land 

Crush out the glorious soul ! 


Walk the grain fields in autuinn time, 
And pass the forest temples through, 
Mark how beneath the hoar frost’s rime, 

Green takes the golden bue ! 
Of grain stalks, by the reapers bound, 
Not one is matched among the sheaves ; 
Surely, no two alike are found, 
Of all the myriad leaves ! 


so, in the Soul's unwalled domain, 

Where thought no metes or bounds can find, 
No soul hath met its perfect twain, 

No mind reflects a mind, 


And we must differ—spare the brand ! 

We see each other through earth’s haze ; 
Wait still and labor, till we stand 

Beneath th’ Eternal blaze! 


In ancient days, the stripling brought 
The tyrant down with stone and sling ; 
Now sweep the cannon’s deadly shot, 


The horsemen’s rifles ring ! 


In the long war with Freedom’s foes, 
With changing time the measures change, 
And he who swings the blade best knows 
His weapon's power and range. 


One wields words like a scimetar ; 

From out the brook one takes the stone ; 
One shouteth in the van of war ; 

One warreth all alone. 


One writeth with a pen of flame ; 
One speaketh in the council hall, 

And shuddering shows the words of shame, 
Where Doom’s hand shades the wall ! 


Each hath his place, his work to do, 
In paths where once the Prophets trod ; 
And friends at best we are but few, 


Though strong in strength of God. 


Ye who the legal right defend 

To raise our ’scutcheon from the mire, 
Up, now ! and on the shackle send 

The Ballot’s rain of fire! 


And ye—the pioneers of light, 
Who keep your garments white as snow, 
Still thunder from your moral height, 


Upon the Crime below ! 


Our feet upon the Negro’s chain, 
With earnest word and potent vote 
We feel for Slavery’s jugular vein, 
Around her hydra throat! 
We're camped before Sin’s frowning walls, 
Our aim to break Oppression’s rod, 
And, hour by hour, our herald calls, 
* Give back ! in name of God!’ 


One host is entering through the trench ; 
One where the mine the ramparts rent ; 

One shall the gates accursed wrench ; 
One scale the battlement. 


But in the citadel we'LL MEET, 
And beat the Demon to the dust ; 

And none shall care, when, ’neath our feet, 
He lieth—who was first. 


Then Aands round, brothers !—we are few, 
No time for strife or words of hate ; 
Press on and conquer—God is true! 
The slave dies while we wait! 
a oS 
From the Boston Telegraph. 
LINES TO PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 
BY CHARLES LIST. 
Heart unmoved ! the tyrant vaunted, 
But he made a nation’s beat ; 
Could he now, and not be taunted, 
Eagerly would he retreat. 


Foiled, he hears us name you brother, 
Bid you scorn a bended knee ; 

Not with haste he’ll let another 
Revel thus in sympathy. 


Fate may for a time dissemble, 
But for chains it must atone ; 
And oppressors well may tremble 
At the clanking of their own. 


Where the slave, in sorrow bending, 
Toilsfor one he inly hates, 

Freedom, grace to manhood lending, 
Shall display its finest traits. 


Hearts shall vow, while anguish chides them, 
Human forms no more to mar ; 

Whips may wound the hand that guides them 
Deeper than the backs they scar. 


Constitutions, compromises, 

Shuflling statesmen these may laud ; 
Justice every plan despises 

When its purpose is a fraud. 


Truth the law with strength inspires, 
Magnitude no crime relieves ; 

Senates, when they lie, are liars, 
Nations, when they steal, are thieves, 


Freedom’s stormy morn grows fairer, 
And its sunrise we shall see, 
Hailing you a standard-bearer 
For the tribes that shall be free. 


Smiling on the human drover, 
Let your motto he, Endure ; 
Though the contest is not over, 
Freedom's triumph is secure. 
pecenee Str an 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 
Il. Sam. 24: 24. 
My God, I would not coldly offer Thee 
The withered hue of feeling’s flower, 
The iragment of a passing hour— 
Gifts which have nothing cost to me. 
But lo king down into wy heart, 
Whatever treas..re it hath hidden deep, 
Whatever talent it would strive to keep, 
With these, te Thee, O God, | part. 
I should not dare to bring affections blighted 
By the ruda blasts of worldliness and pride ; 
Nor lay a wora-vut heart the earth had slighted, 
Upon the altar of the crucified. 
But, in Life’s dewy hours when Hope is on the wing, 
My love, myself, my all, to thee I bring. 








THE LIBERATOR. 








TO HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

You urge, with great earnestness, the formation 
of a ‘Northern Republic.” I am surprised that 
you do. Why should you descend from your lofty 
position te engage in such a work? JI should in- 
deed rejoice to see the masses in the so-called free 
States withdrawing from the present man-stealing 
* Union,’ even for the comparatively unworthy ob- 
ject of establishing another arbitrary government 
in its stead ; bat I shou!d be willing to wait a long 
while before witnessing such a result, rather than 
see it effected throughs the agency of such as Henry 
C. Wright. 

I should rejoice to see a wretch, who bad all his 
life been a man-stealer, give up his infernal husi-| 
ness, and confine himself to horse-stealing ; but it| 


would be beneath me to advise him to follow this! 
comparatively honorable calling. My duty would | 
be at an end when I had done all in my power to 
induce him to become an honest man. [f am pleas- 
ed when I see the Whigs and Democrats joining 
the Free Soil or Republican party; but I should be} 
ashamed to ask the meanest man of my acquain- 
tance to join that party. The business of the gen- 
uine man-saver is to lead men upward toward bim- 
self, but never to descend for the purpose of help- 
ing them do the work they find in their path. 

But perhaps you regard this matter in a different, 
light. Perhaps you would look upon the estab-) 
lishment of a Northern Republic as a positive) 








Perhaps you would consider a Northern Re- | 
public not only better than the present govern-| 
ment, bat better than no government at all. If! 
so, this is the point where we are at issue. Taf-| 
firm that there can be no genuine government, oth- | 
er than the government of Nature. All arbitrary | 
authority, by whomsoever exercised, is tyranny. | 
Natural law, pervading both the spiritual and ma- | 


All interference with) 


Nature’s arrangements is both insolent and mis-, 
chievous. Any other view involves the monstrous | 


x vod e 


terial uviverse, is supreme. 


absurdity that law can be ‘ made’—that justice, 
may be now one thing, nowanother. If right and | 
justice are fixed, unalterable principles, where is} 
the legislature or tribunal that is not shorn of all, 
legitimate authority? If their decrees are contra-| 
ry to justice, they are null and void ; if in accord-| 
ance with it, they are mere re-affirmations of a natu- | 
ral principle, and of no more consequence than the 

assertions of an individual. But it is said that ar- | 
bitrary arrangements are gotten up for the pur-| 
pose of enforcing justice and right—of carrying 
into effect the laws of God or Nature. And so} 
God and Nature are both impotent without the 

help of legislatures, courts and ballot-boxes! 

What glaring and what disgusting atheism! If 
there is a God, he is infinite: his authority is uni- | 
versal and supreme ; the execution of bis laws de- | 
volves not upon ignorant voters, slippery politi- 

cians, or corrupt judges. ‘To believe in arbitrary 
government is to disbeligve in God. But this class 

of dishelievers in God are also infidel to Nature. 

This is indeed * going too fur.’ He who disbelieves 

in God, should be sure to believe in Nature. Dis- 

belief in both is a degree of infidelity that should 

not he * countenanced.’ 

But, not to theorise farther, did you ever know, 
asa practical affuir, of a government that was not 
the greatest curse the people under it had to en- 
dure? Did you ever hear of a government that 
did not sanction and support ten times as mach 
crime as it attempted to suppress? Did you ever) 
know of a government that was not worse in cha- | 
racter than the mass of the people living under it? 
Did you ever know of a people that would not tol-| 
erate deviltry in their government that they would) 
not be guilty of as individuals? You wil! answer 
Now, does 
As 
A re- 


all these questions in the negative. 
this all happen so, or is it a law of things? 
it always hus been, so it always will be. 
publican government can never be better than its 
people—the stream can never rise higher than its 
source—and consequently ean never be a benefit to 
its people. But govern:nent is always worse than 
the people,—among other reasons, because it al- 
ways falls into the hands of demagogues, Politics 
are corrupting in their nature. To be a successful 
pelitician, aman mast be as dis-t honest as the 
times will admit of.’ Another important consid- 
eration is, that the race is constantly progressing, 
and the people every now and then demand a 
new government, the old one becoming intolerable. 
But while the people progress, the government re- 
mains stationary at a point below them, until lift- 
ed up by the people towards their own level; thus 
acting as a perpetual burden and hindrance. 

The objection to voting and holding office under | 
tis government is, that by so doing, we support 
slavery. But, admitting that slavery is weak and 
wicked beyond comparison, are there no other mean 
and wicked things that ought not to be supported ? 
Are slaveholders the only class of scoundrels with | 
Would not 
the Northern Republic sanction fraud. and trickery, | 


whom we ought to have no ‘ union’? 


and monopoly of almest every description? Would 
it not drive woman from the ballot-box, rob her of 
her property, ay, and of her ebildren? Would it 
not sanction the present disgusting and demoral- 
izing system of marriage?’ And could Henry C. 
Wright support such a government, or advise oth- 
ers to support it? 

You say— A ballot-box, unpolluted by the ballot 
of the slaveholder, is what is wanted by the mil- 
lions in the North.’ Better teach these millions 
that genuine government does not come from ballot- 
Until you do, they will adhere to them, 
even though by so doihg they knowingly sanction 
what they acknowledge to be the most glaring and, 


boxes. 


outrageous wickedness. 
FRANCIS BARRY. | 
Berlin Heights, (0.) Oct. 17, 1855. 
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| liamson slave case, that the party in whose alleged 


Again, the issuing of a writ of habeas corpus for the 
purpose of securing possession of ler Bong = 
and redacing them to slavery—for, disguise his 
ject under whatever subterfuges he may, this was 
the purpose of Judge Kane—was a monstrous per- 
version of one of the dearest rights of freemen. 
And then the imprisonment, for life, perchance, of 
a respected citizen of Philadelphia, without the 
form of a trial and without appeal, is a stretch of 
wer which requires a rigid investigation. Final- 
y, the recent decision of Judge Kane, that a slave- 
holder voluntarily bringing his slave into a free 
State is not divested of his right of property, 
which is contrary to all precedent, which tramples 
upon the bill of rights of every free State, and ab- 
rogates a principle of the common law that had 
been universally accepted in all parts of the Union, 
further contributes to make this whole affair a most 
unwarrantable and dangerous stretch of power, 
and one which demands a searching investigation. | 
The recent opinion of Jadge Kane is so vulner- | 
able a document—so weak and inconclusive in its. 
reasoning—and so inconsistent with itself as well 
as with previous jadicial decisions, that to expose | 
all its fallacies would require more space than we) 
can well devote tu this subject. Judge Kane had, 
issued a writ of habeas corpus, directing Passmore | 
Williamson to bring into court Jane Johnson, and | 
her two children, who it was alleged he had unlaw-| 
detained. Mr. Williamson denies that the| 
said Jane Johnson and her children were then, or! 
at any time, in his custody, power, possession or 
control.” The court adjudges this return a contempt | 
of court, and commits him to prisen. To relieve | 
him from this unjust confinement, Jane Johnson, | 
in whose behalf and fur whose benefit the writ) 
purports to have been issued, comes forward and | 
appears in courts by petition, denying under oath 
that she was restrained of her liberty by William- 
son, and asserting that the writ of Aabeas corpus was 
issued without her knowledge or consent. Such a) 
return would under ordinary circumstances be suf-| 
ficient to quash any further proceedings under the | 
writ, but Judge Kane was not disposed to allow his | 
victim to escape soeasily. He had evidence before | 
him in the affidavit of Jane Johnson, whieh would 
be valid in any court of law, that Passmore Wil- 
liamson was imprisoned without the shadow of 
reason or justice. Yet he evades this evidence of 
bis own unjustifiable and arbitrary conduct, by as- 
suming that the person whose affidavit was brought 
to his notice has no status in his court. * Our re- 
cords,’ he says haughtily, ‘eannot be opened to 
every stranger who volunteers to us a suggestion 
as to what may have been oar errors, and how we 
way repair thew.’ In other words, the testimony 
of the very person in whose bebalf the writ is sued 
out, made voluntarily, under oath, before a com- 
missioner who is competent to decide whether the 
arty is under restraint, cannot be received! Her 
very denial that she is under restraint, says Judge 
Kane, with a refinement of subtlety which is dis- 
graceful to the bench of which he is a member, 
: “1; be only a proof that the constraint is effee- 
tual.’ 
Judge Kane knows, as well as every man, woman 
and child who has read the accounts of the Wil- 





behalf he has issued a writ of habeas corpus, is not 
under constraint. He knows that she has appear- 
ed in a Philadelphia Court, since her escape, and 
testified in behalf of those who have been accused of 
kidnapping her, that she left her master voluntari- 
ly. He knows that Passmore Williamson is a man 
of probity, whose simple word would be taken by 
every one who enjoys his acquaintance. And with 
these facts staring him in the face, he has imprison- 
ed Passmore Williamson for a constructive con- 
tempt of his court, with the intimation that he shall! 
not be released until he acknowledges himself guil- 
ty of perjury! We say that such a monstrous 
perversion of the judicial functions demands an im- 
peachment, and we shall heartily sympathise with 
any movement which will lead to a thorough in- 
quiry into the legality and propriety of the official | 
conduct of Judge Kane. | 

We reserve for a future occasion some remarks! 
upon the most momentous part of the decision of| 
Judge Kane—that in which he reverses the well 
known principle of common law, that slaves volun- | 
tarily brought into a free State by their masters | 
become free.—Bosion Journal. 





From the Spiritual Telegraph. 
LETTER FROM ANDREW JACKSON DA- 
VIS. 


We publish below an interesting letter from Mr. | 
A. J. Davis, elicited, as the reader will perceive, 
by a recent private interview between the writer 
and the Editor of this paper. Our meeting was 
fortuitous, and the conversation related chiefly to! 
a charge contained in President Mahan’s late} 
work, and to which reference was made in a note | 
appended to the seeond chapter of our Review of | 
the President's book. Mr. Davis gives a frank 
and satisfactory explanation of the circumstance 
which constitates the flimsy and yielding founda- 
tion of this libelious charge. The temper of his 
reply is in striking contrast with the spirit exhih- 
ited by his Reverend assailant, and the uncircum- 
cised in heart might even suspect that the latter had 
relapsed into infidelity, whilst the former had + put 
on Christ." The subjoined letter is the calm atter- 
ance of one who stands firmly on what he conceives 
to be the principles of Nature; and while he 
respires in the atmosphere of nataral freedum, be 
counts all mortal frailties and human transactions 
—-which determined for the individual his personal 
reputation and present position—as ephemeral 
circumstances, in themselves insignificant and 
powerless before the Trath, 


Brooxtyn, Oct. 16, 1855. 


To S. B. Brirtan: 

My Exsteemed Friend—From our private conver- 
sation last evening, relative to the recent publiea- 
tion against the spiritual origin of * Modern Mys- 
teries,’ by Pres, Mahan, | gathered a thought which, 
still lingering with me this morning, has attained 
on importance to prompt the writing of this 
etter. 

In justice to myselfas a man, and not less to my | 
many friends, you think I should take some notice | 
of, and explain a circumstance reported by Mahan 
—a statement involving a question of personal 
veracity, which, so far as his influence as an! 
honorable man extends, may be believed to my, 
individual disadvantage, and thus retard the ad- 
vancement of important principles. | 

The sentiments and expressions employed by) 
Pres. Mahan, in the report referred to, compel me! 
to believe that he obtained his charge of * deliberate’ | 
imposition from remarks in a Cleveland paper, 
(the Herald,) which, because of its many insufficient 
and onscrupulous allegations amongst Spiritualism | 
and its receivers, deserved, as I then thought, and 
still think, not to be honored with a single line of 
rebuke or vindication from parties thus assailed. 
The charge is in brief, (as already stated by you, 


| in the first chapter of your able Review,) that while 


delivering a public address in Cleveland,! sudden- | 
ly stopt, went into one of my favorite states of ab-. 





| straction, and then * professed to the audience to” 
. = —_— | have a vision’ of Horace Mann’s lecture on ‘ Wo-! 
AND | man ;’ that I then delivered a ‘ spirit-stirring para- 
ever ae Cuaeaaaabaeersars =e _ graph,’ which, being ended, was pronounced by a} 
; gentleman in the auditory to be verbatim from a 
The decision of Judge Kane, in the case of Pass-| condensed report of a speech published in a recent 
more Williamson, is one which may well excite the New York Tribune. Pres. Mahan seems to urge 
most earnest solicitude. It is a decision which, if) the newspaper reports as facts, because ‘ they have 
sustained, will effectually reverse the policy of our! never been contradicted or explained by Davis or 
government—which will make slavery a national | his friends.’ ; é f 
institution, protecting it by a law which, though, Now, as [ am_ individualized again before the 
unwritten, will override the civil code, and even, public, you wil indulge me ina few paragraphs 
the bill of rights of every free State. It is a de-| concerning A. J. Davis. ’ 
cision which establishes and protects slavery in| From the first, as you know, I have striven to 
Pennsylvania, in Massachusetts, and in every State: make bold distinction between persons and princi- 
where it has been supposed that freedom was the! ples. The deification of individuals, and a total 
natural and inalienable right of every human be- | eclipse of the truths they were. made to declare by 
ing., It is a decision which makes the local laws! a sort of inspirational necessity, has everywhere 
of the Southern States paramount to the constitu-| marred the historic development of mankind. This 
tions of the free States. fact—the concealment and identification of truth 
We have no desire to indulge in invectives! with the idiusymeracies of its principal teachers— 
against Judge Kane. Although, in view of his) has never been one moment out of my soul. Inall 
whole course in connection with this and other) the past, I behold the ambition of religious chief- 
slave cases which have been brought before bim,, tains. They were honest to begin with, bat, ae- 
we may believe him to be another Jeffreys, we have aniting a reputation far beyond their merits, have 
too much respect for the judicial ermine to de-| yield tolove-of-approbation, and lost virtae in a 
nounce him as such. But if ever there was a/ vain attempt to support it. Now, my friend, you 
cause for impeachment, that cause has been fur- know that | have never, on any occasion, allowed 
nished by Judge Kane in his perseeation and im-| myself to appear before the world as the parent 
prisonment of Passmore Williamson. His every and purse of a personal Reputation. What the 
step in connection with the Wheeler slave case has world thinks of A.J. Davis is of minor import- 
been a stretch of power as arbitrary as unjustifia-) ance to me. Although not particularly attracted 
ble. In the first place, there are grave doubts in| to the polemical treatment of yreat moral questions, 
the minds of men of eminent legal talent, whether} yet I do prefer this method far more than a tota! 
he had any right tu meddle with the case of Whee-| negiect of such questions. Therefore I do welcom: 
ler and his slaves, which was one that properly| Pres. Mahan. And in this connection, I may a- 
came witnin the jurisdiction uf the State courts.| well ex; ress the gratification I have experienced 11, 














consequence of the unreserved newspaper criticims 
upon * Nature’s Divine Revelations,’ and works of 
more recent origin. » 

When that book was given, be it remembered, 
the world had not heard of Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions. It was the only psychological marvel then 
in America. It went forth * crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ and called the religious world from its! 
— It aroused more free discussion no 

e@ presumption to antici poh oy y 
when, with a few a it pi i to 
be a ‘weak,’ ‘superficial’ and ‘ contradictory’ 
conglomerate, scarcely meriting a single glance of 
consideration from the intellectual and. literary. 
The work was called ‘a combination of absurdities ;" 
but, by the kindly offices of such as Pres. Mahan, 
it has already yielded a rich harvest of salutary 
results to the religious world. It has vulnerable 
pres, doubtless, and I have noticed that Pres. 

ahan has entered ‘ Nature's Divine Revelations ’ 
at openings which, should I write the work again, 
1 would either expunge or render impregnable to 
such criticism. As to the alleged ‘ mistakes,’ 
‘ mis-reports,’ and * absurdities,’ ect., am, as you 
know, perfectly willing to have them ‘ explained 
and exposed ’ in every honorable way: because, if 
I know the heart of A.J, Davis, it is only THe 
Trvutn that he wishes to have developed and applied 
to the life of man. Si 

Personal] attacks, then, are of little con 
to me—and, in a brond view, should have no weight 
with the friends of the New Disrensation. This, 
ae I have elsewhere aflirmed, is my mental state : 
1 am a lover of what I feel and perceive to be a 
praca of Truth, regardless of the form ; and I 

nereby assure my reviewers and traducers every- 
where, that, should they present’ unequivocal de. 
monstrations of * mistakes’ and * absurdities’ in 
any work bearing my name, I will be the first to 
hail the deed of friendship, and will acknowledge 
whatever error I am thus made to realize. I have 
no personal pride at stake, no love of infallibility 
to indulge at the expense of truth. 

But may I not expect from my reviewers and 
private traducers an acknowledgment equally trank 
—in case it should presently be their turn to be 
convicted of mistakes and absurdities? With in- 
dividual differences, I can have no fellowship. 
Principles [am ever ready to consider—not the 
character of the person who utters them. * Refu- 
tation’ is the child which public men too often 
nurse. But I speak for myself. It is neither 
popular authorities nor A. J. Davis, but tux TRuTH 
which I Jove and revere. All [ ask, therefore, is, 
that whenever any reviewer, or system supported 
by him, is convicted of manifest error, that su¢h 
will ingeniously * own up” and commence anew, 
on the maxim that it is never too late to learn ! 

_ But to my explanation. It is true that I was de- 
livering a course of lectures in Cleveland. My 
subject was one which concerned the sexes equally 
—being a definition of their relative positions in 
the order of creation. It is also trae that, while 
in the midst of my subject, I hesitated and remark- 
ed ‘that it would be interesting to know what a 
public teacher, like Horace Mann, had to say on 
the rights of women and relation of the sexes.’ 
(The audience, as well as I, knew that Mr. Mann 
was announced to lecture soon on that subject.) 
Hence, there was nothing irrelevant or marvellous 
in alluding to bim, or to what he might teach on 
that question. It is likewise true that I stood quiet 
for a few moments—during which ‘I obtained (by 
impression, not by clairvoyance) what I understood 
to be an abstract of Mr. Mann’s views. In a few 
brief, detached sentences, I gave the audience my 
impressions—saying : * Such I receive as a correct 
rendering of his sentiments, but whether right or 
wrong, those who will hear Mr. Mann's lecture 
may determine.’ Whereupon a gentleman arose 
and affirmed that be had read substantially the 
same in the New York Tribune. President Mahan 
says that I was * taken all aback by such an an- 
nouncement.’ The truth is just the contrary, for I 
was gratified ; feeling that my impression was more 
accurate than I expected to get in the excitement 
of a publie assembly. . 

Now, you see, my friend, that I made no pro- 
fession of reading the lecture by * vision,’ nor did 
I attach any importance to that psychological 
transaction. But the Cleveland Herald reported a 
foolish account of my ‘ pretensions,’ * attempts,’ 
‘mistakes,’ ete. ; and, beeause I did not bestiz my- 
self to correct a bit of prejudicial gossip, this Pres- 


and confine herself to the soviety of uncultivated, 
did it, and might 
with her Ee ari oc 
iling brush, rolling logs, &c-, &e., from early 
Sewnio dusky eve. "Fae epecimen of her applica- 
tion to business, she has left in the morning twi- 
light in search of r 
ican 
w without a 
times rap went alone on horseback from Nashoba, 
Teon., to New Harmony, Ind., through a wilder- 
ness country, with several rivers of swimming 
depth. Onee she fell in with two men who had a 
black man in custody. After some altercation, she 
took the black man behind her, and repaired to the 
office of a magistrate to ascertain if he were legally 
held. The risks she ran on these excursions were 
less than might be supposed, for she was a first- 
rate swimmer and equestrian. 4 : 

Having lectored and written until ber views 
were pretty fairly before the public, her sympathies 
were excited for her dependents at Nashoba. 
She went to them, and after stating that she had 
bought them that they might be free, (and still 
determined that they should not return to slavery) 
she wished them to join in consultation regarding 
what was best to be done. She told.them the 
grounds of her objection to the colonization scheme, 
adding that in the prejudice of color there was an 
insnperable obstruction to their elevation in this 
land, but that in Hayti they would be with equals, 
and have their share in the government. They 
were pleased with the proposition, and she nego- 
tiated with the authorities of the island for their 
settlement. She applied to Benjamin Lundy to ac- 
eompany them, but having suffered a sad domestic 
bereavement recently, on a like occasion, he de- 
clined. She knew no other mun in the country in 
whom she could confide, and so decided to go her- 
self. There were earnest remonstrances against 
her going, such as that those seas were dangerous, 
&e., &e., and that she could doa work here that 
others who could go to Hayti as well as she could. 
could not perform. Frances admitted the truth of | 
the positions, and force of the arguments, but she_ 
felt it was right, and would therefore go. 

She chartered a vessel for $1600, and told the 
captain that he was at liberty to take any amount 
of freight that would leave comfortable accommo- 
dations for herself and family. He did so. 

The Haytians showed her due respect, settled 
her people handsomely, and made a consignment 
of coffee to New Orleans, which was intended to 
cover the expenses of the voyage. It would have 
done it, had not the New Orleans consignee cheated 
her out of the whole. After seeing her freed men 
and women comfortably settled and pleased with 
their new home, she sailed for New York. A few 
days after her landing, Colonel Stone published a 
slanderous report of the whole proceeding in his 
daily. He stated that she had one slave, and had 
induced twenty-nine free persons to profess to. be 
slaves for effect ; the voyage was a fine speculation, 
the Haytians having remitted the duties amounting 
to $9,000, topped out with an insinuation that a 
purse of 100 doubloons had been handed over as an 
eqtfivalent for her familiarity with the president 
and other dignitaries. It so happened that the 
bills of sale were not destroyed, and the custom- 
house receipt in the captain's name was also in 





her possession. With these and other unexcep- 
tionable documents, she waited on the colonel next 
morning, requesting their publication. He could’ 
not refuse, but he never again ran himself into a! 
similar difficulty. This was the only instance in| 
which Frances repelled a slander, nor would, she 
then but for other than personal reasuns. 
te ti aa 
THE PULPIT AND SLAVERY. 
Extract from a Discourse by Rev. Naruanten Hatt, | 


of Dorchester :— 


But it is further said, ‘ The introduction of this 
subject into the pulpit destroys the peace and har-| 
mony of a society; fomenting discords and animos-| 
ities between its members, and ill-feelings and dis- | 
trusts towards its minister ; hindering thus his in-| 
fluence, and lessening his usefulness.’ Admittin | 
the truth of this, what, | ask, is a minister to do?) 
With convictions which he cannot stifle in relation | 
to slavery,—seeing, feeling its inherent wrongful-| 
ness and its resulting evils,—what is he to do?) 
Regard policy, take counsel of expediency! and | 





ident Mahan considers it a settled fact, implying 
‘ deliberate * imposition, and sufficient to overthrow 
a series of clairvoyant disclosures which pertain to 
my past history. This attack I have valued as of 
no practical consequence, and will be disregarded 
by every careful reader of President Mahan. His 
work is a materialistic house, built with timbers 
hewn by other hands, decorated with 


And passages that lead to nothing.’ 


While I am about it, let me say that the bom- | 


hastie and unscrupulous assertions of * Professor, 
Grimes’ through the country, that he was the first 
fo magnelize me, ia all based on the single fact (an- 


known to him at the time) that T was one among) 


give or withhold his convictions as these,—blind | 


| guides that they are,—shall seem to direct him?) 


_ Or, purging himself of all personal and worldly | 
| aims; casting himself, in humble confidence,—! 
| himself and all his interests,—upon a spiritual) 
Providence, shall he speak as God in that same | 
| hour shall teach him—assured that, whatever the! 
|immediate effects, none other than good can tlti- | 


| mately ensue? Harmony ina parish is a good, 
‘pj ; . . } | 
Rich windows that exclade the light, | 


thing. But its value depends upon its quality,— | 
} upon the basis on which it rests. That harmony, | 
methinks, is of but little worth, whose continuance | 
is conditioned upon the minister's repressing in) 
aught bis honest econvictions,—which a manly, } 
outspoken word can break. At any rate, the min-| 
ister has a higher work than to keep peace. He 


some fifteen young men who one afternoon went to) Was net ordained for that, He is to deal with | 


his room at the hotel to have the experiment tried. | 


His test of exerting a magnetic influence, then, | 
was to close the eyelids against the person's power | 'e#ehes us better when she sends down her storms | 
to open them. This effect he did not produce upon! 
me, even after nearly two hours had expired ; and. 
I left with others, not even leaving my name, Af-, 
ter this he knows of me, as he knows many other. 
matters of more importance— by hearsay.’ Trust-, 
ing to the perception of those who may hear this| 
* Professor’ to judge of him, I leave all farther ex- 
planation. } 

In closing, allow me again to urge the convietion 
that the Harmonial Philosophy is a matter resting | 
upon no personal idiosyneracies or local attesta- 
tion. It is fuanded on the Laws of Nature—aim- 
ing at the harmonization of the Individual first, and 
the reconstruction of Society upon natural princi- 
ples. You may rest, therefore, my friend, with my 
assurance, that all the time, talent and tongue ex-| 
vended upon me as an individual Teacher of this) 
Philosophy, will be as ammunition wasted on the 
open air. Because the friends of the Harmonial 
Brotherhood (which begins on earth, and ramifies 
through infinite spheres.) acknowledge no author- 
ity save Nature, and no Gospel which cannot be) 
read unmistakably on the Divine Constitution of, 
Things. And I shall not complain, even if I shall: 
stand first in the battle; and be the fulcrum on 
which the /ever of Resson may operate upon the- 
foundations of ignorance and superstition. 


lam, your friend, 
A. J. DAVIS. 


- —_ --- { 
PRANCES WRIGHT. 

Extract from a ‘ Memoir of Frances Wricurt, the) 
Pioneer Woman in the Cause of Human Rights, by! 


Amos Gicpert ’ :— j 


It has been said that Frances discussed the 
question with the slaveholders, and drove them) 
from every position but the pecuniary advantage 
they derived from slavery. She believed that they 


were mistaken in this, but she knew of no facts to | 


sustain her position. She believed that the slave 
might become a free man without loss to the 
owner, and be a gain to society, in as much as it 
would add another man, 

After deliberating a year, she resolved to make 
ap experiment fur this purpose. She purchased a 
large tract of wild lands in western Tennessee, and 
thirty slaves, male and fewale, (with their own 
consent.) She drew op a constitution or system 
of regalations. By this article, every slave was 
charged with his price in the bill of sale; then 
with boarding and whatever articles of clothing he 
required, and credited with his labor. Any over 
work or extra care and management was carefully 
accredited ; labor was rated at usual prices, and 
articles of consumption at cost. A portion of each 
day was appropriated to the giving and receivin 
of instruction. When thecredit balanced the debt 
account in the case of any slave, he was free. 
There were other regulations, but these may 
suffice. 

Having thus arranged matters, she conveyed the 
real estate, the slaves, and the personal property 
by adeed of trust to herself, her sister, RoDert 
Uwen, R, L. Jennings and Lafayette, with the an- 
nexed condition, that as fast as the slaves became 
free, they should be trustees and owners with the 
rest. Having completed the arrangements, they 
went to work. 

It was not to be anticipated that one born 
bred in the lap of Jenkin wine who me 
bly had never kneaded bread, churned batter, or 
perchance put a stitch in a garment, should, with- 
out the pressure of necessity, voluntarily turn 
woodman ; or that an enli - Tefined female 
should forego the pleasare of intelligent intercourse, 


in the next place, we were pleased with the murked 


truth. If the truth agitate, let it agitate. Agi-! 
| tation is not the worst of conditions. Nature | 


upon the stagnant peacefulness of her waters, | 
Agitation is often a process, and the only possible | 
one, in the moral asin the natural world, to puri-| 
fication ; and the only peace the pulpit has a right, 
to seek, as_a specific aim, is that which comes of} 
purity. ‘ First pure, then peaceable.’ And as to} 
a minister’s influence being hindered by his faith-! 
fulness, I believe it not. It isa suggestion of the, 
tempter. By a * Get thee behind me, Satan! ’) 
would I put it by. I believe in a Providence ; [| 
believe in man, and that, in the secret depths of} 
each human soul, there isa respect for the honest! 
and faithful man, however much his honesty and | 
faithfulness may eause offence. Clouds of preju- 
dice may, fora time, surround him, and the sun) 
of his influence seem hopelessly obscured ; but | 
sooner or later, while he is living or when he 
has gone, it shall again break forth, and all the 
brighter for its temporary eclipse. 





ANTLSLAVERY MEETINGS IN KEENE. 
‘Wo. Libyd Garrison and Rev. Samuel May, Jr. de- 
livered a course of anti-slavery lectures in this town, 
last week. We had the pleasure of being preseut at the 
last, on Sunday evening. We say pleasure, because, 
in the first place, it was the first occasion on which we 
have ever seen or heard the distinguished speakers, and 
we had a natural enriosity to gratify in that regard; 


ability with which Mr. Garrisou handled the subject, 
(Mr. May did not say much that eyening,) and with 
the absence of that ranting style of oratory and excess 
in language which common report attributes to him. It 
is true, he incidentally gave expression to his peculiar 
views of the sin of the Constitution (a covenant with 
death, &c,) and the corruption of the church; but he 
was far from making these ideas prominent, and we are 
told that he did not advance them in either of the other 
lectures, If he were always as prudent, or perhaps a 
little more so, and confine his labors to the more legiti- 
mate and better acknowledged sphere of anti-slavery 
efforts, he might wield a potent influence over many 
| minds, who now regard him with fear and loathing. 
| But, however that may be, it can scarcely be doubted 
| that he is honest in his intentions, and we certainly re- 
_ Joice in the change in public opinion which allows him 
| to speak and be heard, without fear of molestatien. 
| That iscertainly a gain for practical liberty, if net ior 
the freedom of the slave. We trust our people will nut 
imbibe any hopelessly incurable moral leprousy.’— 
Keene Sentinel. 
oe 

Cueistian Courtesy.—Mr. Garrison delivered a dis- 
course on Sunday afternoon last, to show that the pop- 
ular religion of the present day was calculated to ruin 
and not redeem the people. In the evening, he compli- 
mented Rev. Mr. Robbins, for having postponed two of 
his regular religious services, that his people might at- 
tend the meetings of Mr. Garrison — Keene Republican. 

EF Of course. ‘Credit to whom credit is due.’ 


teeancesincteerintneani ema 


Disapporxrep. A Northern lady at the White Sul- 
phur Springs in Virginia, writing to a friend, says :— 

Oh! b—., how disappointed | have been in these 
Southerners! The men are common-looking and rough 
generally, unless they have been out in the world : and 
the women are perfectly uneducated and insignificant, 
with an inordinate idea of Southern superiority. They 
all talk alike—of people, not things—do not know how 
to think, having itved all their lives shut out from con- 
tact with others, and in many places seeing scarcely « 
hewspaper—and for the sake of frivolity and fashion, 
they have been willing to submit to the vile impositior 
practised at the White Sulphur Springs year after 
year living like anything but ladies and gentlemen. 

hy, no Northerner would ever subject himself a sec- 
ond time to -uch horrors, (of which in this letter I dare 
iot'tell-you half,) for then the evil must have been 





remedied long ago. 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOPysy 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
CULTURE OF THE AFPECTIONAL NATUR 


———_ 


The first Winter Term, consistin 
weeks, will commence Thursday, ae nn 
- , s 


TERMS, 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


Instruction in Reading, Spelling, Writi : 
Geography, Grammar, Mbit: Compesinn’ et 
HA Physiology, First Lessons in Natura] Phil tise 

jocution, Intellectual and Elementary A} hen hy, 
ementary Drawing, Rudiments of Voc! Wie 
board, washing, mending, fuel, lights. Haske « 
books, access to the Library, Stationery (at 
nics or Gymnastic exercises, use of veloc ‘el Aethes 
ons, sleighs, bats, balls, hoops, grace hong” ¢ 


pointers, battiedoors and shuttlecocks, 4j oy 
games, puzzles, ete., (per quarter of eleven lene 
OST he ete, Stile le EET 2 eee $40) Wy) 
EXTRAS, 
(WITH USE OF TEXT-noOK,) 
Elements of Agriculture........ .. 

Higher.Algebra................... th Ware 2. bed 
Elementary Geometry.............._ he : 4 
oy RBS AGS 3A EE a a pea ren 
Higher Algebra and Geometry......,_. ya 
Book-Keeping by single entry.........0 00°" co 
se by double entry.........000°"° ; > 
Oe SEES Pare 7s " ~ 
Ancient Languages, each,..... ar 
Modern * OAT irises nn : “ 
Instruction on Piano Forte, with use of {ostre. Ay 
MEME. 22 veneer eee eee cece eee cece DOW 
Melodeon, MORN Fie 6. «Satin 140. Scien 16 @ 

All books for instruction in Instrumental Music, 

extra : 


Oil-Painting, Mono-Chromatic Drawing, and 9}} other 
branches, taught in the Institution, 
_ Prices. 
For other extra branches, see Circular, 


ARTICLES NECESSARY TO BR FUR 
NISHED BY THE PUupij,, 


(And which, if not convenient to obtain, may be hid 
at the Institution at the retail price.) 

Hair-brush’and comb, tooth-brush, and A cake of(y 
tile soap, four toilet towels, a pair of slippers or lgh 
shoes, umbrella, blacking-brush and blacking, We 
ster’s School Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible, 

All articles and wearing apparel must be plainly 
marked, 

All pupils must come provided with pieces of clu 
corresponding to their clothes—as we cannot agree 
piece their clothes unless this is done. 

Each pupil must bring a complete list of articles 
brought by him, a duplicate of which will be reguind 
by the Principals. 

A Limitep sUMBER OF Day Pupiis witt pe peep 
Ep. For terms, see Circular. 

t@ For Cireulars, containing full information, 
please address the Principals. 

March 30. 6m 


"An Appropriate Bridal Present, 


at Teascnatie 


THE TRUE WAY TO SECURE A HAPPY 
HOME AND HEALTHY CHILDREN. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE 


on 
THE REPRODUCTIVE ELEMENT 1) 
MAN, AS A MEANS TO HIS ELE- 
VATION AND HAPPINESS. 
BY HENRY C. WINGHT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Just published and for sale by BELA MARSIf, li 
Franklin #treet. Price,$1.00. 
July 20. 3m 
DR. =. WwW. MASON, 
Al 7 ry ’ ’ 
DENTIST. 
49 TREMONT STREET, 
(ovER LEONARD & Co's AUCTION BOON,) 
BOSTON. 
R. M. is a regular graduate in dental medicine 
and Surgery, and operates on the most reasonable 


termes. - 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1855 xine Pace 


CORA AND THE DOCTOR: 


—or— 
REVELATIONS 
—oF Am 


PHYSICIAN'S WIFE. 


GREEABLY to promise, we opened a ‘new rs 
on the 18th of September, and 2000 Ibs. of t 
richest. ore were taken from it on the first day 5 “ 
which time we have found it impossible to supp) o 
demand. Z : fict- 
CORA AND THE DOCTOR will be, as we pel’ 
ed, a book of mark. The fearth thousand is = ig 
The reviewers are delighted with it. Read wha 
say :— ; 
A story whieh displays great skill and good taste 
the writer. [Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


It has rarely been our lot to peruse » more — 
interesting book than this.—[ Wesleyan Journ 

Our heart has been made to throb with its gor 
incidents, and our eyes to well ap with —— 
of its heart-revealings.— [MeMakin’s Courier, 

One of the most interesting volumes that ane | 
been issued from the American press. —[ Boston , 
which will amply * 
Canada. 

d refrest- 


A charmingly written volume, | 
pay perusal.— (Daily British Whig, 

The fragrance it leaves behind is pure ap 
ing.—(Christian Mirror, Portland. 

. 4 i 

If our judgment is not greatly at fiult, “i 
The Doctor will prove to be one of (be most popular # 
ries of the season.—{N. E. Parmer. o 

It is indeed a book of power, peetrys ceo (bre 
Christian sentiments—one among thovsan’™ 
ning Transcript, Boston. 


t, Cora and 


. PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 





117 Wasninetos ne 
Oct. 12. 4w 3 posts. 
i irew J V5: 
Portrait of Andrew Jackson Da 


sine Lithograph * 
» Groselier, ® * 
ry oreo wl 
Price gh 


UST published, a superior large 
this great reformer, executed | 
highest style of the art, and pronounces A, 
one of the best pictures he has ever mal 
The usual discount to the trade. 
Persons ata distance cau have 1 
mail in perfect order, by enclosing nil 


rwarded ty 


em fo 
h or 


ve cents, 


age stamps, inthe order, b 1, sod 
"aoe by BELA MARSH, 15 bag 
Dr. H. F. GARDNER, Fountain House, =. 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON 
IN MOYAMENSING JAIL. 
Just PUBLISHED, p iit 


FINE Portrait representing t) ve, (versa 
cause of Fiedees Truth agence Na 
Law,) taken from life, in the cell ng ie Co 
incarcerated by Judge Kane for ob price, Fi 
Court. Size of the Picture, 16 by 20) 
Cents. : sf this interestig 
Those desiring early inspressions ¢ heir namie? wi 
Picture can receive them by leaviné +34 Arch strees 
the Publisher, THUMAS CURTIS, Te tie 
Philadelphia, where all orders for the 


rs 0 
AXTER & BROTHER, Opticians, (#4 
John Pierce,) have — est 

TON ’ 
139 WARBING TOR beg neal 
tf 


October 19. 
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